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Beginners and Others in Trouble Are Our Business 


HE more you are a beginner, the greater your discouragements, the more 

you need professional help. To this | might add: the more you need 
friendly, understanding, competent help. “If only | could sell this story; if | 
could only get a start, see something in print!’’ We have read this repeatedly 
in letters sent us. Another plaint we hear many, many times is this: “‘If 
only | could get started, settle down to steady production, get the habit of 
work that'll put me through!’’ If such troubles are yours, you need the right 
help and you need it badly. If you are sincere, if you really mean what you 
say, you should invest in our criticism and constructive advice. It will pay 
handsomely if you do your part. 

Bert Friend of Gloucester, Virginia, just beginning his serious efforts to 
make a name for himself in the pulps, received a nice editorial comment on 
a yarn but no check. Mr. Friend sent the manuscript to us, and we told him 
what the editor probably had liked about the story as well as what was 
wrong with it as it stood. Most important, we told him what to do about those 
weak spots. Now a letter from Mr. Friend gives us the good news: 

“Popular Publications has just bought the Western of mine which you 
criticized some time back. I’m certain that the faults you pointed out kept 
the story from selling in the original version and, conversely, caused it to sell 
when they were eliminated. Many thanks. Our relationship has been a profit- 
able, pleasant, and stimulating one.” 

This is our job. Writers who need a first sale, writers in trouble with their 
own working habits. Today | wrote to a scribe who—the lazy bum—has 
real ability but says he ‘“‘can’t get started.” | let him have it, then told him 
to knock off the rough draft of a story, writing as badly as he wished, and 
send it to me within a week or he’d be out as far as | was concerned. You 
watch; I'll get that story. 

If you want to try some Uzzell help, send us that short story (or article) 
which has bothered you or which has received the editorial cold shoulder. 
Our fees are enough to pay us for the hard work we do, but no more: $7 
for an editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why), $12 for a 
collaborative criticism (replotting, blue-penciling, if necessary). These fees 
are for manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words, $1 per 
thousand. 

And if you’d like to know more about our work with writers, drop us a 
card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services.” It is free, 
and it tells our story completely. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL °® CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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1952 Short-Short Story Contest Winner 


Sir: 

How it is possible to appreciate a miracle? 
The letter arrived, with the check enclosed— 
tangible proof at last that my story had won the 
WritTer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. I 
really didn’t believe it, you know. After asking 
three separate times during the phone call to 
have the incredible statement repeated, I still 
felt I must have heard wrong. 

I put down the phone in a state of hysteria 
and promptly picked it up again to call my hus- 
band. After he had managed to extract some 
meaning from my happy sobs, he asked what 
exactly it was I had won. “The contest, the 
short short, you know,” I explained. “Yes,” he 
said patiently, “but what is the prize?” A mad 
scramble through the Dicest followed. To be 
sure, it really was $500! “Oh, my God,” my 
husband said weakly, I agreed. 

And what now? Now, I want to write all the 
time, day and night—something splendid to 
justify my having won this contest. I’m still 
dazed at such good fortune but a little fearful, 
too. The urge to accomplish great things and 
the way to do it holds much in between. There 
is room for fear. 

Heven Laurie WELCH, 
32 W. Hazeltine Ave., 
Kenmore 17, New York. 


No Tin Cans Or Chicken Coops 


Sir: 

We publish a weekly newspaper for trailerists 
in Arizona, circulation 6000 copies. 

We are running a cartoon contest in order to 
get material which does not show people riding 
down the highways in their trailer coaches, ex- 
changing recipes as they pass; which does not 
portray trailer parks as “camps” complete with 
stray dogs and cats, tin cans, and clothes lines 
strung from tree to trailer; and which does not 
show trailer coaches as broken down chicken- 
coops-on-wheels with crazy angle chimneys and 
patched window panes. 

First prize is $25; second prize, $15; third 
prize, $10. Any cartoons used, whether prize win- 
ners or not, are paid for at the rate of $3 each. 

Rutu C. Kaseman, Editor 
Arizona Trailer Publications 
P. O. Box 7296 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Tue Wartrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 52, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 





...in other and fewer words, 


your typing’s perfect! 


... or so it SEEMS — IF you type on that 
wonder paper by Eaton, famous erase- 
without-a-trace Corrasable Bond. 

Here's a paper that takes erasures 
without roughing up, that takes correc- 
tions without a blur...an ordinary pencil 
eraser, a flick of the wrist, and the error 
disappears. Corrasable Bond gives your 
MS an air of authority, a clean proud 
look that breezes into the publisher's 
office with the battle partly won. 

Test it! See for yourself! Your local 
stationer will have this time-temper- 
money-saving paper. Or send coupon 
and dime for a generous sample, enough 
paper for the average manuscript. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 


EATON PAPER CORP.—jDept.4 — Pittsfield, Mass. 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 








the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
ice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








Changed His Life 
Sir: 

I was a professor of journalism at Northwest- 
ern University and associate editor of Esquire, 
Coronet, and Ken magazines when I happened 
across your 1938 YgaRBook and its round-up 
from free-lance writers all over the world called 
“Paradise on $400 a Year,” or something like 
that. It changed my life. I quit my jobs, and 
except for a war year as a chief editorial writer, 
I have been traveling various continents and 
free--lancing ever since. I have sold 190 articles. 


LAWRENCE ManrtTIN, 
190 Riverside Drive S-A 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Farm Market 
Sir: 

We need articles slanted to the farm family, 
and we are especially short on articles of interest 
to the ranch or farm wife. Articles illustrated 
with pictures are preferred, but are not neces- 
sary. Articles for the men (or women) need not 
directly involve agriculture. They may be about 
any subject as it affects rural life. 

We are well stocked on cartoons, but are still 
buying a few. A farm or ranch slant is pre- 
ferred. 

The Grazer uses more fiction than any other 
farm publication, and we are always in the 
market for well written short stories. 

Our payment is $5 for cartoons, 1c per word 
for articles, $3 for pictures, and lc per word 
and up for fiction. A sample copy of this 
magazine will be sent upon request. 

Don Jounson, Editor, 
The Grazer, 
Hamilton, Texas. 


Obit 
Sir: 

It is with great regret that we close our activi- 
ties at the Midwestern Writers’ Conference, but 
I shall be 82 this month, and I can no longer 
undertake to spend from 9 to 6 daily at the head- 
quarters of the Conference, or assume the many 
responsibilities of the position of manager and 
president. I have been trying to retire for four 
years and now must make it final. 

Having made arrangements in January—we 
thought—that meant continuation of our projects 
under proper leadership, we announced the usual 
prize contests and Conference. Before two months 
were up it became evident that the plan we had 
accepted would not work out. But since two 
universities were considering taking over the Con- 
ference, we kept on with the ordinary routine of 
the contests. When the adverse decision finally 
came through, we immediately prepared and sent 
out a letter to members and registrants. We re- 
turned all manuscripts at our expense and all 


checks received. Some of us contributed the nec. 
essary funds for this reimbursement. 

Our Conferences each year have paid all their 
own expenses with a credit balance of about 
$2000 for the week—which, of course, went in 
overhead expenses of the entire year. During the 
year we conducted workshops in the various 
writing fields, employed instructors, maintained 
large headquarters with rooms for meetings, spon- 
sored lectures from time to time, and in other 
ways met the needs of writers. This meant a 
large deficit, between $3000 and $4000, most of 
which Mr. Dickey and I have taken care of. But 
the annual Conference could be put on at a profit 
and continue to bring together a large annual 
gathering interested in writing. People came to 
us from Texas, Connecticut, New York, Califor. 
nia, Louisiana, all the states in the Union—in- 
cluding Alaska! When we discontinued our fall 
and winter workshops, we arranged with the Uni- 
versity College of the University of Chicago and 
with Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University to take over our various workshops 
and our own instructors. 

ALICE MANNING DICKEY 
Midwestern Writers’ Conference 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 5, IIl. 


Fisherman’s Hands 
Sir: 

I am just a commercial fisherman, troll for sal- 
mon on the ocean. This is a very exciting life. 
I often make four or five day trips out on the 
ocean, and all alone, just me and my good ship 
Reta. There are many interesting things about 
the ocean, the fish and birds, and how us fisher- 
men live. From years of fishing this Pacific coast 
I know a lot about it. 

For the past five years, as a hobby, I have been 
writing stories for the newspapers, most times 
about the ocean. I do get fouled up ashore and 
that seems to be good reading also. Every letter 
I have written has been published. Two or three 
a month, The Fisherman’s News, a paper that 
covers this coast, wants me to write for every is- 
sue, for pay. Said my stories and articles have re- 
ceived more fine comment than any thing that 
has ever been published in the history of their 
paper. Wrote a few magazine stories, also a book, 
90,000 words, no sale. Trying to rewrite the book. 

To me, the extraordinary thing about it all is 
that I have no education as a writer, never even 
read a book on writing. In school, English and 
typewriting, I drifted by. All thumbs on the type- 
writer, fisherman’s hands. Have lots of spare time, 
especially in the off seasons, and I’m sure I can do 
good as a writer, if I make a study of it. Bet you 
can make lots of corrections on just this letter. 


Haro_p INGEBRIGTSEN 
Westport, Wash. 
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DOUGH IN THE DEEP FREEZE? 


Summer daze . . . still not too late... almost half a year to do what you might have 
done — but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My writers who crashed through since 
January of this year with sales and appearances (READER'S DIGEST, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, MOTION PICTURE SALE, several pocket book sales a month, some important book 
appearances) and for 20 years before that, probably have no more talent, or eagerness or 
industry than you have, but they did know enough to discover their true markets. They told 
me about themselves when they sent me their scripts — we developed a TRUE LITERARY 
RELATIONSHIP. 


You are probably loaded down with assets 
— frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article 
material than you dream of — material that 
only you can use. And aside from your talent, 
that is your most important asset — and most 
of the time it is frozen. 

Every script you do for a market which may 
be your type or not, you shove your assets 


BOOK AUTHORS 





WHAT MY CONTACTS IN THE 
NEW YORK BOOK FIELD CAN DO 
FOR YOU, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOU ARE: The editor at the Thes. 


Y. Crowell Co., whom 1 have yy 
known for many years, was on the , 
spot for a book. He telephoned 
me; in 3 days | had sold him AIDE 
TO GLORY, by Louis Devon, of 

. = @ first book sale to a 





very particular firm. Like most of 
my book sales, this one had been 
revised under my direction. Watch 
for big promotion this fall; right now a very good possi- 
bility of a motion picture sale. 

NETS TO CATCH THE WIND by my long time client, 
Dolores Hitchens, a Unicorn Book Club choice. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy te announce the sale. 
| have toid you about my beek sales month ofter month, 
for years. Suestion anyone who can't list sales in his 
announcements. On the basis of my safes and experiences 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippin- 
cot, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalis, Duell, Merrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 





further down in the deep freeze. Stop and 
review your own frozen assets—and let's see 
what we can do about taking them out of 
the deep freeze and making them come alive. 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Tell me about yourself when you send me your monu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own beckground, os 
1 did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go te town. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple ef 
sales for you | drop all fees. Untii my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c¢ 
per thousand words thereafter. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
Completely Personal Training in 

Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRriTINC PLAN 
Novel WritiNc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











ESTES PARK, COLO — LEONARD SNYDER 


Each Week. June 30—August 31 


Writer and pence otk 8 pron s will Mpegs «> ag og and work- 


shops each wee! hree lec- 
tures plus written evita: “Of ‘article or short story. 
$15.00. ane Plus two workshop. sessions. ues 

» $20.0 My students and I have contributed 
verse, tines ‘stories to many national magazines in- 
cluding Ladies’ iome Journal, American, True, Modern 
Romances, Writer's Yearbook, Christian Herald, etc. 


Write for reservation. Association Camp YMCA, Estes Park 








MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED ON 20-lb. BOND 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c 
per finished page on short scripts. Minor correc- 
tions and carbon free. Postage, please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar Street, EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 

1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes Ee writing instruc- 

tion, room, meals. References: WHO’S WHO IN THE 

MIDWEST. Or I’ll mail information on how I can help 

YOU succeed, by mail. See my textbooks listed page 79. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 

MILDRED |. REID Contoocook, New Hampshire 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt—Accurate—Professional. 


Free carbon. Extra first and ie page Minor correc- 
tions, spelling, grammar. ELITE OR PICA. 50c per 
0 words. ALL WORK CONFIDENTIAL, Return 


Postage Please. 
JEAN SHEA 





P. ©. Box 166D 











In general, I like the 1952 Wrirer’s Yeap 
Boox immensely. In reference to a listing for 
my own publication, The Feed Bag, which ap. 
pears on page 74, I am considerably less pleased, 

In someone’s attempt at cleverness, the pur- 
pose of our magazine—now in its 28th year and 
circulated in 40 nations—was expressed as “for 
egg makers and oat burners. Hay and grain 
book.” This description is incorrect. Too, the 
cartoon rate, while not large, does range from 
$5 to $10. As a third point, I think you should 
note that C. L. Onsgard has not been editor since 
1950. 

We do our level best to help retail merchants 
who handle livestock and poultry feed, remedies, 
farm equipment, and associated farm supplies do 
a better job of merchandising and of manage- 
ment. Our field is feed primarily—not grain. 
They are not the same, and it doesn’t take a man 
on the back 40 to know that. 

Bruce W. Situ, Editor, 
1712 West St., Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“Sell More with Seymour” 
Sir: 

We are offering to buy picture stories of fisher- 
men using Seymour Fish Bait. Articles should be 
factual, tightly written, punchy with the smell 
of outdoors, and full of action appropriate to the 
circumstances. A general style in line with some 
of the leading sports magazines will guide new 
writers entering this field. Word length is not too 
important but should not run more than a few 
hundred words. 

Payment for articles is from 2c a word up with 
separate payment for pictures at $1 to $5, nega- 
tives and rights included. We promise prompt 
reports and payment on acceptance. All con- 
tributions must include release and certification 
that fish shown in pictures and covered in stories 
were caught on Seymour Fish Bait. 

DarRELL WarD 
The Seymour Packing Company 
Topeka, Kansas 








Scranton, Pa. 
STORIES 
NOVELS 


cee SOLD!: 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. ef books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. y 
Comprehensive sales and editoria aid. ow unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


W rite, or on free detailed circular 
he fee is ver you want to sell we 


NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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Whose Leg Is Ed Pulling? (We Hope) 


Sir: 

Several readers of WriTER’s Dicest have writ- 
ten me asking if I have given up my literary 
agency because I am managing editor of Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine and running for Presi- 
dent on the Spiritual Party Ticket, as Harriet 
Bradfield announced. The answer is “No.” 
still handle authors five hours a day and run for 
President a half hour a day. 

Being an editor of a bi-monthly is not a full- 
time job at all. In fact, most editors could do 
their jobs in half the time and write the other 
half, if they knew how to write. Some do, on the 
side. Authors work harder than editors anyway, 
because creative work burns up energy 40% faster 
than the effort of development. For a full day’s 
work, authors should work only five hours a day, 
while agents and editors should put in eight 
hours. 

Ep Bop1n 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Good For Editors, Too 


Sir: 


I have found Writer’s Dicest of great help 
to me in selling serial rights to our books be- 
cause it keeps me abreast of the new magazines 
and staff changes on them. Therefore, I would 
like to enter my subscription for a year. 

BARBARA E, ADAMS 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Photographer Wants Partner 
Sir: 


I might be able to help an article writer among 
your readers. As a long-time professional pho- 
tographer with lots of equipment and an incur- 
able case of wanderlust, I’d make a fine half-team 
for travelling, established writer of travel or 
sports articles, on the usual 50-50 basis. I’m free 
to travel all the time. 

WituiaM S. Kats 

628 Vancouver Block 
S Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
It Will! 
Sir: 


Being a short story writer, with no sales, I was 
delighted but also frustrated that my first sale 
should come, not from a story or even an article, 
but from my ideas for an inexpensive maternity 
wardrobe. Woman’s Home Companion has ac- 
cepted $50 worth of my ideas. I hope this check 
will give me the incentive I need to keep plug- 
ging. 

Mrs. Betty G. CarRswELL 
905 Columbia Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 











More profits from your pen! 


WRITING 
BOOKS FOR 
®»> Over 200 carefully selected articles by 
top writers in the field—Marguerite de 


BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Edited by HELEN FERRIS 
Angeli, William Péne du Bois, Kate 


of the Junior Literary Guild 
Seredy, the d’Aulaires, Howard Pease, 
and others—describe the techniques of 
adventure, sports, mystery, biography, 
history, science, and nature writing for 
young people in three age groups: 6-8 
years, 9-11, and teen age. 


At all booksellers, $3.50 


or postpaid from DOUBLEDAY & Co. 
Dept. WD-8, Garden City, N. Y. 








CAN YOU SPARE 








LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S-STANDARD Conversational Method 


In peace or war, 20 minutes a day can mean a better job, higher 
pay, more interesting opportunities for you! Another language adds 
to your effectiveness, doubles your travel pleasure, broadens your 
cultural and professional horizons. 

LINGUAPHONE is the NATURAL way to learn a language — the 


. 4 
speak in their native tongue. 
you SPEAK — you read and write. It’s all amazingly easy! In 
just 20 minutes a day you can master: 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
SPANISH RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 
JAPANESE 


—<any of 29 languages available 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 7608 Radio City 20, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE courses were made easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists, endorsed by educators, used by colleges, 
schools, armed services. Choice of more than one million home- 
study students. Mail coupon TODAY for FREE book. 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7608 Radio City, New York 26, N.Y. 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone 


SEND FOR 
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MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


Your problems solved by a published writer who 
has been helping writers since 1935. Send me 
that NOVEL. Send me your short stories, articles, 
TV and screen material. Criticism rates: 1000 to 
3000 words, $3.00; 3000 to 5000 words, $! per 
thousand; 50c¢ per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee $3. Prompt service, ghostwriting. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5010 Laurel Conyen Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone SU 13458 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Steries, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
¢orrect style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforeed envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
180 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 





t. 
ALLISON'S WELLS, WAY, MISSISSIPPI 


September 8-12 
Writer's Colony. Short ceurses In writing for publication of- 
fered by selli writers and established coaches. Historic 
Inn. Beautifal surroundings. Excellent food. 
ENNEN REEVES HALL: Author of more than two hun- 
@red short stories and the recent novel, ‘‘Reluctant Angel,’’ 
Morrow publication. Mrs. Hall has coached other writers 
successfully. 
‘*Writing The Nevel.’’ Five lectures. Manuscript criticism. 
ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE: contributor of hundreds of 
8 to magazines in the United States. Sat. Eve. Post, 
Home Journal, etc. Author of two books of poetry. 
Popular lecturer and experienced coach. ‘‘Poetry Technique.’’ 
Five Leetures. Manuscript criticism 
LEONARD SNYDER: contriputor to more than Be teere cf 
nationa! magazines. He and his students have pubNshed mere 
than five hundred pieces of verse, fiction, articles. Contributor 
R writer’s ma ne ‘*Hew To Write Magazine Fiction.’’ 
ive lectures. agazine criticism. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


MRS. JAN MARTIN JANSEN, DIRECTOR 
ALLISON'S WELLS, WAY, MISSISSIPPI 


ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 
ALL LANGUAGES 


19 W. 44th — Roem 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 36 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, aceurate, prompt. One carben; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 
Box 115 Bloomington, Hil. 











Steeger, Home From Mexico, 
Catches Up with W.D. 
Sir: 

I’ve just returned from a trip of adventuring 
into an unexplored area of Mexico with Erle 
Stanley Gardner. We had a great time riding 
down barrancas (canyons, to you) practically per. 
pendicularly on little mules and looking over the 
edges of three-foot paths at the river below, some 
4,000 or 5,000 vertical feet. How we do sacrifice 
ourselves for the readers of Argosy! 

On my return I looked over the accumulated 
magazines, letters and so forth, and among them 
found April Writer’s Dicest with the article 
“Why Write Pulp” by Thomas Thompson. Bless 
your heart, that’s a very nice article and ought 
to help build up the prestige of the pulps. | 
agree with everything Thompson has to say. In 
fact, I think he has composed an excellent piece, 

I notice that you keep WriTErR’s DicEst vigor- 
ous, alert, and right on its toes. As long as you 
keep it that way, it will always be tops in its 
field. 

Harry STEEGER 

Popular Publications, Inc 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Source Material For Novelists 
Sir: 

Writers and historians are showing live interest 
in American forest history. 

Veterans of the woods are urged to jot down 
their memories, round up old letters and pictures, 
salvage every possible scrap of information which 
will contribute to preserving the true story of the 
American forest. Writers are especially eager to 
have more facts about the colorful “characters” 
of the forest products industry, how they lived, 
worked, played, fought and died. 

The aim of the Forest Products History Foun- 
dation is to permanently preserve the true story 
of the American forest and to make it known to 
all Americans. To do that it must depend in 
large measure upon primary historical materials 
which can be provided only by the men who have 
been a vital part of America’s forest history. 
Your contributions of information, notebooks, dia- 
ries, journals, pictures, and other historically val- 
uable materials are welcomed. Send all such ma- 
terials postpaid to 

Tue Forest Propucts History 
FOUNDATION 

Minnesota Historical Society Bldg. 

Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


Giveaway : 40 Back Numbers of W.D. 

To each of the first four persons requesting 
them, I will send 10 back numbers of Wrirer’s 
Dicest free, all copies in good condition. I'd 
appreciate being reimbursed for the postage used. 

Rut WELtTy 
926 Mass. Ave., N.W. No. 504 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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New “Little Magazine” 
Sir: 

Idiom, a new quarterly, is seeking “experi- 
mental writing of unusual direction and interest.” 
Manuscripts are now being read for inclusion in 
the pilot issue. Emphasis will be on the shorter 
lengths, beginning payment at token rates. Single 
copy price is $1; subscriptions: $3 yearly, or $7 
for three years. Manuscripts must be accom- 
panied by self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

Ip1iom 
P. O. Box 86 
Passaic, N. J. 





Moving Soon; Carpet Out Now 
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Sir: 

I have read Wrirer‘s Dicest for so zaany 
years that I feel I am a part-owner in the in- 
stitution. Is there any chance of using this means 
of choosing future friends? 

It usually takes me several years to meet fellow- 
writers in a strange town. 

As we plan to move to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., within 
the next few months, I’d like to hear from other 
(pardon-the-expression ) house-wife writers so that 
I might know someone before we make the move. 

I’d prefer hearing from those who have had 
the patience and ideas to write for publication. 
Or are you, Wilkes-Barre writers, too busy writing 
to write to me? 

MarcareT WINTERS 
304 E. Leasure Ave. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Thanks to Braley 
Thanks for giving us Berton Braley’s “How to 

Write and Sell Light Verse.” This one article 
alone is worth many times the subscription price 
of WriTER’s Dicrst. I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Braley that poets may be born but that 
versifiers are made, Since I started writing verse 
last summer, I have sold two poems to a nation- 
ally-circulated magazine and have had numerous 
verses printed in a local medium. 

Hitpa M. Fiemy, 

3522 Krafft Road, 

Part Huron, Mich. 


Here’s A Guy Who’s Going 
to Publish Poetry ! 

We are a new firm publishing poetry exclu- 
sively. We invite submittion of previously unpub- 
lished material for examination and possible in- 
clusion in a book of verse to be published this 
fall. We are interested in all types of poetry, 
but pseudo-intellectual obscurism is not wanted. 
This is not a contest—we are not a vanity house. 
Payment is $1 per poem regardless of length. 
Report in 10 days or less. Return postage please. 
B. Warren, Editor, 

Canterbury Press, 
8311 Broadway. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE 





CHOOSE THIS COURSE! 


. professional 
writers ... advertising writers . . . school 
principals .. . bankers, physicians . . . attor- 
neys .. . all took our course, in addition to 


beginners WHY? 


Successful newspapermen .. 


These people are accustomed to evalu- 
ating. Advertising writers in particular have 
congratulated us for our straightforward 
presentation and avoidance of ballyhoo .. . 
and advertising writers ought to know. 

Why do people like these choose our 
course? Because we probably have a higher 
sales record for our students than any other; 
because ours is the shortest and simplest 
and the only course written strictly from the 
commercial viewpoint and based on the 
most famous of all writing books. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is @ course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
a result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the eonfession 
markets like TRUE CONPESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulps markets, and ef course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one beek was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


SSW is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, 
the best known writing book in America. The book 
revolutionized eld-fashioned thinking about the writ- 
ing business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for 
an elaboration of the book in the form of lessons. 
The results is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. If you are 
leeking fer practical help, a proved short cut to the 
well paying commercial markets, SEND THE COU- 
PON BELOW. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have 
C) TRIAL AND ERROR. 


the State of New York 



























EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Electric Typewriter . . Quality Typing . . . Reason- 
able. Experienced Author’ : Typist. . . College Grad- 
a. P nes or Technical .°. . Editing, styling, if 


desir 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


these from én yy with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
ese me for years. "10% discount on orders for three 


25 x12 and toe Mi aT 6 eeccees $1.25 
SO No. 10 and SO No. 11........ 1.28 
32 ape and 32 Giex9i2........ 
= a postage, fc for Ibs. = St of first two group and for 
noteheads ana. 100 6 on 


pt Be Bhar group Fees o: SO neha 5c exchange to check: 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








WRITERS 
A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing opportunities in writing 
fields makes this plan possible. 
Placement if approved 
$1 Per thousand words 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








TYPING 


25 years experience Electric Typewriter 


desired. One. ca addreesiue, etc., at reasonable rates. 

YOU PAY POSTAGE 

THE COPY CAT 
Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. O. Box 2731 Denver 1, Colo. 











NOW Available to Public 
FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Based on his more than 30 years teaching Crea- 
tive Writing. This COPYRIGHTED 48 page book- 
let offers valuable ways for gathering PLOT 
MATERIAL. Price $1 postpaid in U. S. & Canada. 


N. D. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 











New Publishing Idea 
Sounds Off 

Simultaneous paper back and hard cover pub- 
lication offered by Jan Ballantine. 
Sir: 

We propose to publish original books simul- 
taneously in low priced hardcover and in low 
priced paper editions. 

In the years since the war, the book-buying 
market in this country has more than tripled. 
But the growth has come from the 77,000 out- 
lets for paper bound books; not from the 2,000 
outlets for hardcover books. 

In 1951 alone, over 231,000,000 paper bound 
books under 972 different titles were sold by the 
industry. Market research indicates that upwards 
of 37,000,000 people now buy one or more of 
these books per year. 

At the same time, significant changes have 
been taking place in the level of mass reading. 
The table below makes this clear: 


PAPER REPRINT SALES BY CATEGORY: 
1945, 1948, 1951 
1945 1948 1951 


Mysteries ..... 54.5% 25.9% 26.9% 
Westerns ..... 3.3% 17.8% 15.9% 
Novels ....... 17.4% 25.9% 41.4% 


Love Novels and 
Romances .. 12.5% 15.5% 5.8% 


Non-fiction ... 4.5% 5.2% 3.7% 
Sports ....... 4.5% 3.0% 7% 
Misc. ........ 13.5% 6.7% 7.4% 





(100%) (1009) (100%) 


Mysteries and Westerns, formerly the staples 
of the paperbook trade, have now been eclipsed 
by the rapid development of the market for 
novels. The time has come when books of genu- 
ine quality and serious intent can be published 
successfully in paper covers for a large group 
of readers. It is worth remembering that books 
of the calibre of ALL THE KING’S MEN, 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, and THE WAY 
WEST, helped account for the sale of 95,000,000 
novels in paperbound form last year. 

When one compares such figures with the 
100,000,000 total copy sale of all hardcover trade 
books—including hardcover reprints and _ book- 
club selections—it is apparent that paperbooks 
are working a tremendous change in the nation’s 
reading habits. 

The importance of this change to you as agent, 
and to you authors is reflected in publishers’ 
royalty statements. 

Thus, an author whose books sell 5,000 copies 
in a trade edition priced at $2.50 will earn $1,- 
250 in hardcover royalties. Assuming a subse- 
quent sale of 250,000 copies in a 25c edition 
(about average), the total royalties which the re- 
printer pays to the original publisher would be 
$3,000. (Royalties for paper reprints are at the 
rate of 1c per copy for the first 150,000 and 1%c 
per copy thereafter. For 35c books, the initial 
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rate is 1.4c, rising to 2.1c after the first 150,000. 
Royalty for 50c books is just double that for 
the 25c reprints. These figures are the total 
royalty—the author gets half of that amount.) 
Even though the original publisher will retain 
half of the author’s share, the $1,500 which the 
author receives will still be greater than his earn- 
ings from the original hardcover edition. 

One publisher of original books in paperbound 
editions has been able to attract authors simply 
by sidestepping the trade publisher and paying 
the paperbook royalty entirely to the author is 
indicative of the power, in economic terms, of 
the paperbook reading audience. The price to 
the public for these books has been 25c and 35c. 

The developments of the last few years in re- 
print publishing have shown, however, that for 
books of superior quality a higher price may be 
charged. For one reprint publisher, at least, the 
average sale per title of 35c “giants” exceeded 
that of the quarter books. While the low price 
of paperbooks is important in reaching a mass 
market, the decision of an individual to buy any 
specific title is determined—within a certain 
broad range—more by the quality of experience 
which the book will offer than its price. Book 
reading is an investment of time, and no book, 
even if it only costs 5c, can be sold to a person 
who doesn’t think it is worth reading. 

BALLANTINE BOOKS plan to publish two 
to four books per month in the general field of 
novels, historicals, mysteries, westerns and non- 
fiction at a price to the public of 35c for books 
averaging 216 pages in length and 50c for longer 
books with an average length of 420 pages. The 
simultaneous hardcover edition will be priced at 
from $1.50 to $2.00. 

Editorial standards for BALLANTINE BOOKS 
will be higher than those of most reprint houses. 

The royalty earnings paid to authors by BAL- 
LANTINE BOOKS on their paperbound edi- 
tion will be based on 8% of the retail price for 
all copies sold. Because these will be original 
publications, the’ customary division of 50% for 
the author and 50% for the trade publisher will 
be avoided. On a 225,000 sale of a 35c book, 
the author receives $6,300. 


On the hard cover trade edition ($1.50 to 
$2.00) royalties will be 10% of the retail price 
of all copies sold. On a 1,00 sale of $2.00 
books, the author receives $200. 

Are there objections to selling good original 
novels to a paper back publisher? Here are some 
objections: 


“Paperbound books lack prestige.” 


This is true. In this country very little pres- 
tige has been attached to books originally pub- 
lished in paperbound format. We believe that 
this has been due more to the nature of the 
books themselves than to any prejudice against 
paperbooks in general. In England, certainly, it 
has been quite another story, and the widely 
selling Pengiun and Pelican series are as highly 
regarded as any books published. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowding threescore, my 
objective in taking the N.1.A. course 
was not to become a 

writer. However, while still taking 
the course, I sent am article to St. 
Joseph Magazine. It was immedi- 
ately pted. E aged, I wrote 
others. Our Navy accepted them and 
asked for mere. All thanks to 
N.1.A."—Albert M. Hinman, 1937 
East Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW?P 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a ‘‘born writer’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by na- 
oe with all the qualities that go to make up a successful 
author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination, but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


NN Ewerarse Institute training is based on journalism- 
continuous writing — the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many 
the authors of today’s “best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. : 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “breaking in” new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive sugg for buildi 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student mem- 
bers often begin to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket 
into the “‘big money,” or become prominent overnight. Most 
beginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more, 
for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, homemaking, local, club and church 
activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the t 


For those who want to know 
Free writing aptitude test 


lf you really want to know the truth about your writing am- 
bitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This 
searching test of your native abilities is free—entirely without 
obligation. Fill in_and send the coupon. oe mal Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Found 
1925.) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

shout writing for profit as promised in Wrrrer’s Diozsrt, 
ugust. 


Mr. 
Mrs. POOR eee REE EE EEE ERE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE 
Miss 
DN oie dciccicnnnsvcss00deiessasesnn sabes eliabnenes® 
I koe cvsgonesnccd Zone...... eee 7-M-432 
(All corr d dential. No will call on you.) 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 

























RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 
ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 
IDA MASINI, Editerial Secretary 


HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Manager 





ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s. personal. mailing list. 









If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W. D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BALLANTINE BOOKS, selling at a higher 
price (35c), cannot afford to publish any but 
the best books in whatever category. Editorially 
there will be no compromise with quality. The 
small size of the list (60 books a year) ensures 
that these standards can be maintained. 
“Paperbound books don’t get reviewed.” 

It is true trat reviews in metropolitan news- 
papers and quality magazines do not appreci- 
ably affect the sale of newsstand distributed pa- 
perbound books. However, book reviews are im- 
portant to am author in that they give him an 
articulate critical evaluation of his work. We 
have every reason to believe that titles published 
by BALLANTINE BOOKS will receive review 
space comparable to that accorded the major 
trade publishers. 

This expectation is based on three major 
points: considerably high editorial standards, 
simultaneous publication of hardcover editions 
for the regular bookstore clientele, and support- 
ing advertising expenditures in the major book 
media—such as the New York Times Book Sec- 
tion, Harpers and The Saturday Review. 
“Paperbound books cannot become bookclub 
selections.” 

This is the most serious objection yet devel- 
oped. The whole plan of book club operation up 
to now has been based on providing books at a 
slightly lower price for members; how the major 
clubs will react to our proposal of simultane- 
ously published hardcover and paper editions at 
low prices no one can tell. Book club earnings 
should be discounted. 

If we have been honest in pointing out objec- 
tions to original paperbooks, we would also like 
to claim attention for the advantages. 

Apart from the greater financial rewards, the 
plan offers authors an equally important adven- 
tage: greater readership. Book reviews and ad- 
vertising are useful aids in building an author 
property. When you come down to it, the repu- 
tation of an author is built upon the number of 
people who are familiar with his name and the 
quality of his work. 

The importance of widespread recognition of 
author names and book titles is reflected in the 
higher prices which movie companies are willing 
to pay for their properties. 

Some free lance writers whose long-standing 
reputation earns them consistently high income 
in trade edition sales will do better to continue 
to publish on that basis. Other authors, whose 
style and subject matter are extremely special- 
ized, cannot hope to fare as well in the mass- 
market. 

Simultaneous publication of original books in 
low-priced paper and hard back editions is a 
plan which we believe in. We believe that it 
makes good sense for a great many authors— 
both in financial terms and in terms of building 
reputation. 

Jan BALLANTINE 
Ballantine Books 
440 West 24th St., N. Y. C. 11 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hgll. 


Radio 
Fiction 
English 
Journalism 
Public Speaking 
Prob. of the Prot, Writ 
H J Prob. e Prof. ter 
Training \ Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
ae 
. ewspeper 
For Writers Publicity 
\ Juvente 
Screen 


(Approved fer Veterans: 
also non-queta Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . .. Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WHO CAN BENEFIT 
BY PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP? 


The Pauline Bloom Workshop is for adults, with an adult's 
realistic attitude toward life and writing. It employs methods 
which have proved successful with mature individuals, in classes 
sponsored by nationally known educational institutions. Miss 
Bloom works with you personally, just as she does with stu- 
dents in her New York classes. 
She shows you not only how to write, but the thinking behind 
her instruction. As you acquire a particular fiction technique, 
you put it into immediate use in a story you build with Miss 
Bloom's step-by-step help. Any error you make is gently but 
firmly corrected before you make a habit of it. The result is 
you learn how to act, think and write like a professional. You 
acquire the confidence that comes from knowing that you are 
writing to sell — that your hours at the typewriter are not for 
your own amusement, but for the receptive eyes of editors and 
readers. 
ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and 
teacher is recognized by editors and educators alike. Author 
of hundreds of stories and articles, she teaches fiction writ- 
ing at Brooklyn College. Her instruction is based on her 
own successful writing experience and hundreds of hours of 
classroom teaching of fiction techniques. Her system has 
been tested and proved successful. 

CRITICISM SERVICE 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR 
YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


Give Yourself A Chance 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


Lae ay og! as a Correspondence 
u © the laws of the State of New York 


767 Eastern Parkway-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Professional 
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Ut con't the tuitial cost -- t's the extras! 









BUT AFTER BUYING , THE BUYER 
FINDS THE CAR NEEDS: 
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You’ve undoubtedly been warned that you can run into trouble if you don’t check carefully when 
buying a used car, but has anyone ever talked to you about this matter of purchasing literary agency 
service? If not, lend an ear now—because you’ve got to be just as careful there to make sure the 
initial cost is the only cost, and not the beginning of a heavy load of extras which can sink you. 


Just as you can protect yourself in buying a used car by making sure every part of the car is 
okay before you take it, you can protect yourself in securing agency service by making sure every 
part of the agency’s offer is okay before you take it. Make sure the agency’s advertised fee is the 
full fee for full service, and not just an initial fee for one quick preliminary report — with an 
additional fee to be charged for “more detailed, constructive criticism,” and an additional fee to be 
charged if your script isn’t salable as it stands and you need “revision assistance,’ and an additional 
fee due when you revise the script and resubmit it, and an additional fee due if the script still isn’t 
right and must be revised and resubmitted again.... 


If the advertisements of the agency of your choice aren’t completely specific in this matter, 
investigate before you invest — write and ask point-blank questions. And if the answers are evasive, 
you'll be wise to change your choice pronto. 

The fee and commission terms listed below are SMLA’s full and only charge for full service — 
not just for initial appraisal, or preliminary examination, or similar nonsense — but the full and 
only charge for every bit of service your material may require. There is no further charge at any 
time or for any reason. It is a policy made possible because SMLA’s terms are set specifically to 
cover costs in helping its clients sell as rapidly and regularly as possible — a policy which has enabled 
SMLA to remain through the years one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world. 


It’s an important thing to remember if your ambitions are high but your bank-balance is low. 
We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


_ If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale of additional 
— throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail 
advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material 
is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 
We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a book to a major 
publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% 
on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your keep through 
sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollars per 
thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 
for books of all lengths; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales 
for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“*, . . His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand... . Don’t miss it if you write 
fiction or articles. You'll find it’s the book you’ve been looking for and always wondered where you could get. . . .” 


—Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star 


yet 4 copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16. $2.75 
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my. pocket book 


If Donald MacCampbell appears on the TV program “What’s My 


Line?” he may stump even that ingenious jury for he’s quite a specialist. 


By Donald MacCampbell 


ArE You QuaALiFIED to talk on the subject 
of ortginal pocketbooks? 

I’ve been marketing paper books since 
1945, at which time all the other agents 
were still dozing in the hard-cover and 
magazine fields. In each of the past two 
years I’ve leased over 300 paper books all 
over the world. Three-fourths of the origi- 
nal paper books published in the last year 
were marketed through my office. 


The following paragraph appeared in 
The Third Degree, news organ of the Mys- 
tery Writers of America: 

You may run into an agent who 
claims to have EXCLUSIVE entrée 
into certain markets. In a few cases 
this, unfortunately, may be true. How- 
ever, you may judge for yourself of the 
soundness of a publisher who allows 
himself to be jockeyed into the posi- 
tion of buying from only one stable of 
writers. He may be good for a fast 
buck, but the chances are he’s a poor 
bet for the long haul. One such agent 
(he is NOT a member of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors’ Representa- 
tives, the group through which the 
agents set their own standards) frankly 


admits that he gets a kick-back from 

his “exclusive” publishers as well as a 

commission (frequently more than the 

usual ten per cent) from his authors. 

If you want to play along with a sales- 

man who shakes down your customers, 

that’s your own lookout. 
Rumor has it that you are the “one such 
agent.” 

My office represents paper-book publish- 
ers as well as authors, with several exclusive 
accounts under its wing. It is quite true that 
in addition to our 10 per cent from the 
writers, we get, in the case of publisher ac- 
counts, a fee from the publisher in the form 
of a “service charge.” All our author con- 
tracts have appended to them a signed 
statement from the author testifying to his 
full knowledge and approval. I have eight 
exclusive accounts. Hanro, which puts out 
six books a month, is only one of them. For 
me you can tell MWA to mind its own knit- 
ting since the bulk of its membership earns 
less than $5,000 a year—I suspect consid- 
erably less—from selling mysteries. 


With a few exceptions, why does every 
original paperback have a sexy cover? 
The reprint publishers have been putting 
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sexy covers on their books to lure readers. 
Many times there is no sex at all inside. 
Gold Medal, Venus, Cameo, Original 
Novels, Uni-Books, Croydon and others in 
the original field have something inside to 
support the promise of sex on the covers. 
Trouble is that authors are constantly trying 
to put more sex in than good taste will al- 
low. As an agent, I can truthfully say that 
the writers seem to want more sex in books 
than the publishers since the publishers are 
constantly taking it out and advising agents 
to get their writers to tone it down. 

Who writes the original pocket books that 
you sell? Pulp writers? Slick writers? Book 
writers? 

I feel that the level of paper books is be- 
tween pulp and slick: pulpishly inclined in 
plot development and stylistically closer to 
the slicks. The bulk of the writers in the 
original field have outgrown pulp and at 
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“Crackers? Cheese?” 









the same time have not made the grade in 
the slick-paper field. Since pulps don’t pay 
and slicks don’t buy—without sending stuff 
back repeatedly for revision—writers have 
taken naturally to the new medium. 

Is the quality of original pocket books im- 
proving? 

I don’t suspect, I know that the quality 
of original paper books is improving. At 
first we were selling nothing but lending li- 
brary stuff—Westerns, mysteries and ro- 
mances, Now the demand everywhere, even 
in the smaller markets, is for novels, his- 
toricals, topical and regional stories about 
real-life people, settings and _ situations. 
Among books in this category let me men- 
tion a few such as Hill Girl, Big City Girl, 
River Girl, The Sea Waifs, Appointment in 
Paris, Cabin Road, Spring Fire. In my own 
agency, I have converted most of my Gold 
Medal writers from suspense and Western 
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fiction to novels. Our new Gold Medal 
books by such popular GM sellers as Wade 
Miller, Edward Ronns, Day Keene, Harry 
Whittington, Allwin Lee Martin, Arnold 
Rodin, Richard Himmel, A. S. Fleischman 
and others will be in the category of general 
fiction. The lending library stuff is being 
boiled down. In 1945, 70 per cent of the 
paper books were in this general group. 
Today, they have dropped to 48 per cent. 
Novels have risen from 17 per cent to 41 

r cent, according to David Dempsey in 
the May 18 issue of N. Y. Times Book Re- 
view. Readers are being drawn away from 
bookstores and to the newsstands at what 
the hard-cover publishers know to be an 
alarming rate. Bookstore outlets have shrunk 
from 5,000 to fewer than 2,000 in a very 
few years. While distribution for hard-cover 
books is static, distribution for newsstand 
novels is steadily developing. And, as Bal- 
lantine states, “Books of the calibre of All 
the King’s Men, Tender Is the Night and 
The Way West helped account for the sale 
of 95,000,000 paperback novels last year.” 


The avowed intention of Ian Ballantine, 
who is entering the paper-book field in the 
fall with his Ballantine Books, is to issue 
original novels of “trade book quality” at 
35c; there is to be no attempt to merchan- 
dise sex. While all of us are wishing him the 
best of luck, particularly with his eight per 
cent royalty arrangement, there are some 
who question his ability to buck the 
Reitgeist. The fact that advances are to 
average between $500 and $1,000 would 
seem to indicate his desire to feel his way 
among the upper strata of popular fiction. 
[For Ballantine’s own statement see page 8.—Ed] 


Will I get book reviews if I write paper- 
backs? 


It seems to me that newspaper reviewers 
cling too tenaciously to literary standards 
acquired at Harvard or Yale and give too 
little heed to the needs of the average 
American who, in a democratic country, 
has something more than mere quantitative 
value as a human being. Newspapers that 
cater to highbrows, such as the Times and 
Herald Tribune book sections, are perhaps 
justified in giving space to books subsidized 
through university presses and in ignoring 





books printed and sold in the 
thousands for mass consumptioi 

smaller cities review paper books 

papers have no literary pretentic 

seem logical to believe, however, 

the New York book review sections could 
allot as much space to paperback originals 
as they do to hard-cover mysteries and 
Westerns, which certainly have no higher 
status as literature. As a matter of fact, most 
of the mysteries and Westerns we sell to 
hard-cover publishers are originally sold to 
the pulps for first serial rights. 

The answer I got from David Dempsey 
of the N. Y. Times when I asked how come 
no paper books are reviewed was: nothing 
has been published to date in the field to 
warrant a review. In view of the space 
given to lending library fiction, this is ob- 
viously a cover-up. Here’s what he meant: 
hard-cover publishers buy enough adver- 
tising space to keep the book review sections 
alive; so why cater to original paper-book 
publishers who are in the process of taking 
the ball away from hard-cover houses and 
who do very little advertising in the book 
review sections? 


What’s the future for original pocket books 
and for me if I write them? 

In the past 12 months, 200 original paper 
books have been published. Three fourths 
of these have been marketed through my 
office. Ballantine Books, Inc., is now plan- 
ning to do about 30 a year. Avon and 
Popular Library have been flirting with 
originals and Avon already has several on 
the stands under a new imprint. It is inevi- 
table that others will follow. As Byrne, at 
Avon, has said, the bidding for reprint ma- 
terial has become so fantastic that pub- 
lishers often have to offer, by way of ad- 
vance, as much as they can hope to recover 
through actual sales. With the hard-cover 
publishers now sending out each book 
simultaneously to all the reprint houses and 
waiting for bidding to develop, the situa- 
tion has become unbearable for all but the 
really big companies. Mysteries which a few 
years back leased for $250 now bring as 
high as $5,000 advance. 


Can the middle-class writer afford to 
write for hard-covers on a $1,000 advance 
(Continued on page 75) 
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By Peter O’Crotty 


WESTERNS ARE one type of television show 
that must be put on film. It costs far too 
much to haul rocks and cactus and clouds 
and rivers over to Rockefeller Center. 
When Hollywood began running out of 
prints of The Great Train Robbery for 
cereal sponsors, the producers of half-hour 
action films scrambled frantically through 
back numbers of Western pulp magazines. 
They were shocked to discover the difficul- 
ty engendered in cutting a novelette or 
even a 5,000-word short story to a 40-page 
script of fast cinematic action. In addition, 
they were purchasing similar plots over and 
over. The producers came to the conclu- 
sion that it is cheaper in the long run to 
hire writers familiar with Western locales 
and have them tailor stories to the neces- 
sary time limit on TV Westerns. 

An agency chief, whose soft-drink client 
finances a popular Western series, said just 
recently, “From now on we will buy any 
good Western script that tells an interest- 
ing story. We have discarded formula. If 
a tale can be told from a single incident 
with strong human interest we will buy it.” 
So another taboo has bitten the dust. This 
man will buy a story about a ranch girl 
getting a fatted calf ready for the 4-H show 
providing you make it interesting enough. 
That doesn’t mean that the market has 
dropped for the hard-riding six-gunner 
who rescues the fatted calf from the black 
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marketeers who kidnapped it and were 
about to sell it in frozen packages. It does 
mean that you can sell a human interest 
story this year that would have been re- 
jected last year because it veered away 
from “formula.” 

There are about seven producing firms 
making Westerns or “action dramas” ex- 
clusively. But the major studios are now 
swinging heavily into television and they 
have not forgotten that the “oaters” paid 
for Mourning Becomes Electra and Wilson. 
By the end of the year, to quote George 
Landy, one of the top story salesman in 
Hollywood, there should be 25 high-paying 
markets for Western television scripts. The 
least you can get today, according to the 
rules of the Screen Writers Guild, is $250 
a week with a guarantee of two weeks’ 
work, or $500 a script. Very few writers 
attempt to produce a finished script in less 
than two weeks on the theory that if you 
do it once when you are “hot,” the time 
may come when you are “cold” and you 
will have a hard time convincing the pro- 
ducer that you can’t ring the story bell 
every 10 minutes. The price range on half- 
hour scripts is from $500 to $750, plus as 
much as 3 per cent of the profits, or “resi- 
dual rights” as the agents say. 

{licre are story editors who will buy a 
published Western story if they think it 
can be redone to fit their needs. In a few 
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Western TV originals bring $500 to 
$750 a script — and the price is 
going up. Want to know how to 


write one? Where to sell it? Read 


It’s the stinkers, 2 to 1 


instances, an editor will buy an original 
Western yarn or even an idea for a script, 
but only from an established writer, usually 
a pal. Even then, the pay is so low that 


a scripter with a business head polishes off 


a shooting script instead. A shooting script 
is ene that is ready to be shot. There may 
be last minute changes to meet casting re- 
quirements, weather, etc., but that need not 
concern the writer unless he has agreed to 
a certain number of rewrites as part of his 
contract with the studio. On a Western 
film, the script averages from 37 to 40 
pages so that it will televise for at least 27 
minutes, leaving time for the commercials. 
A shooting script is easy to write if you 
are blessed with a pictorial mind; a camera 
eye will keep your stuff visual, not de- 
scriptive. The style shown below is the 
type of shooting script used today in Holly- 
wood: 
#3 Deadly Valley Peter O’Crotty 
TITLE, MUSIC, CREDITS, ETC. 
FADE IN: 
1, EXT. WESTERN RANCH—MED. 
SHOT 
A ranch hand is crossing the dusty 
corral. A shot rings out, he stum- 
bles, clutches himself, and falls. 
2. CLOSE SHOT. EXT. RANCH 
KITCHEN DOOR 
Nell framed in doorway, reacts to 
shot, sees ranch hand in dust. 


NELL 
Pedro! Pedro! 
(She dashes off scene) 
3. C.U. ON PEDRO—LYING IN 
DUST 
(Nell rushes in, goes to her knees, 
turns ranch hand over gently) 
NELL 
Who did it? I heard the shot, but 
I didn’t see anyone... 
PEDRO 
(Weakly) 
It has come, Senorita Nell . . . the 
range war . . . I made myself too 
good a target... ride to town 


quickly... 
NELL 
I’ll get you into the house first . 
PEDRO 
No, Senorita... it... is... too 
-+- late... 


4. MED. SHOT. MASKED RIDER 
HIDING IN CLUMP OF TREES 
—RIFLE IN HAND. 

(He turns, gallops away) 





Peter O’Crotty has worked for Walt Disney, 
MGM, Warner Brothers (Leon Schlesinger) 
Universal, Eagle-Lion, Howard Hughes- 
RKO. One published novel, Malibu Cove, 
two making the N. Y. rounds. Has 3 sons, 
1 horse, 1. wife, 1 leaky schooner, 5 acres 
in middle of Mojave desert. 
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The technique is the same as that used in 
a full-length screenplay with the excep- 
tion that in television a long shot is the 
equivalent of a medium shot in a movie, 
a medium shot in TV is from the waist up, 
and a close shot damn near reveals the 
leading lady’s tonsils. 

Close scenes with dialogue are best if 
only two people are on the screen, then 
cut away to others either singly or in pairs. 
Save most of the talking for interior shots 
which will be filmed on a sound stage be- 
cause dialogue on location is likely to 
be interrupted by the roar of jet planes, 
whistles of freight trains, and even the 
coughs of horses. 

“Runbys” are popular in outdoor action 
dramas because a good director can shoot 
a bunch of them while the next set-up is 
being made. A “runby” is just that: the 
heroes run by the camera on horseback, 
shooting their guns either fore or aft, long- 
shot or close. The villains run by also, 
pursued or pursuing. These are pick-up 
shots that can be spotted throughout the 
picture, and often enough used in films as 
yet unborn. 

The most important ingredient in a 


Western film is an idea. Russell Hayden, 
who stars in Cowboy G-Men with Jackie 
Coogan and also acts as associate producer 
of the series, started with Hopalong Cassidy 
many years ago. He says that the best way 
to get ideas for Western yarns is to sit 
around a campfire listening to coyotes howl. 
Another writer, known for his fearless 
heroes, gets his ideas from a bartender on 
the Sunset Strip. He pays the bartender 
$50 for each usable theme and spends twice 
as much on hangovers. 

In a recent script we started with this 
idea: the villains pad a petition to Con- 
gress for a mail route with names of de- 
ceased citizens taken from Boot Hill Ceme- 
tery markers—a switch on the old dodge 
of the politicians who registered voters 
from the local graveyards to win elections. 
One grave in Boot Hill Cemetery has a 
marker with the name “William P. Otis.” 
The hero, who suspected something wrong 
when a ghost town had such a big petition, 
rides in and asks at the post office for a 
letter addressed to Otis. One of the villains 
says he can’t find any such letter; Otis 
must have picked it up. Our hero says that 
it isn’t likely since he is Otis, etc., and we 








One Day’s 








8:00—Get up, grudgingly. Go down- 
stairs in bathrobe. Get paper from front 
porch. Eat breakfast while reading morn- 
ing book review. Decide from review book 
not worth reading. Could do better myself. 

9 :00—Dress. 

9:15—Straighten desk for day. Glance 
through old writer’s magazines and market 
lists, especially noting pay rates. Collect 
pencils, sharpen. Weigh several items on 
new mail scale. 

9 :40—Get out chapter I worked on yes- 
terday, and start to read. 

9:45—Discover I’m out of cigarettes. 
Walk to corner drug store. Buy cigarettes, 
leaf through magazines on stand. 

10:03—Home again. Reread chapter. 
Find that first page must be rewritten. 

10:10—-Go to kitchen. Heat water for 
coffee. 
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10:15—Bring coffee to desk. 

10 :25—-Opening sentence of chapter has 
me stumped. Race floor. Ash tray shows 
cigarette count for the day already up to 
four. Must cut down. Could do article on 
cutting down on smoking. May already 
have been done. 

10:45—Finish first sentence. Do two 
more paragraphs. Reread paragraphs. Not 
bad. 

11 :02—Look out window for approach 
of mailman. 

11 :15—Still no sign of mailman. 

11 :23—Discover fact in third paragraph 
that needs verification at library. 

11 :40—Drive to library, wondering if 
car will pass next inspection. Librarian says 
she is still waiting to see my stuff in print. 
Tell her I am producing and also develop- 
ing editorial contacts. 

12 :00—Glance through latest magazines. 
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build a 40-page script around such com- 
plications. 

Ideas are not hard to find, but skill is 
required to fashion them into interesting 
scripts. Most of the ancient full-length 
Western films are loaded with cliches and 
acted in the school of extravagant gestures. 
Some of the new television horse operas are 
equally embarrassing to watch. A recent 
one had the villains tie the girl’s father to 
a fractious horse, put a hangman’s noose 
around his neck, and raise a whip to lash 
the horse out of town. Of course, the girl 
and the hero dash up, the hero covering 
the villains with his six-shooter. The girl 
exclaims, “Daddy dear, are you all right?” 

The sample #3 “Deadly Valley” is a 
good example of a bad script storywise. The 
punches are telegraphed to the TV viewer. 
He knows that the two heroes, Mike and 
Jim, are going to help Nell save her ranch 
from the Masked Rider who will be the 
town banker. Now let’s look at a scene 
from a new series entitled “Sleepy Valley,” 
written on order for leisurely paced humor 
based on the idea that a peon can cope 
with an Eastern banker. 

#5 Sleepy Valley. Peter O’Crotty 


EXT. RANCH PORCH. MED. SHOT. 
EXT. RANCH PORCH MED. 
SHOT. Pedro and Mr. Carleton 
are now pitching pesos against a 
line drawn in the dust. 


PEDRO 
You go first, senor. 
CARLETON 
No, no, yeu go first. 
PEDRO 
No, for you are our guest. You go 
first. 
CARLETON 


Oh, very well, if you insist. Now as I 
understand it, whosoever is closest 
to that line, picks up the other fel- 
low’s money. Correct? 
PEDRO 
Correctamente. 
CARLETON 
(taking stance and waggling around 
like a golfer on the first tee). 

Very well. Get set. Get ready. I’m 
about to toss it. 


24. TWO SHOT. 
PEDRO 
Go ahead. What’s holding you back? 





Run-of-a-Writer 


By Wendell Smith 








Some good chuckles in the cartoons. Read 
book review in other morning paper. Same 
book. Still not worth reading. Start to 
leave library and remember research. 

12 :30—Finally locate fact. Decide it’s 
not worth including. Drive home. 

12 :45—Mailman still hasn’t arrived. Eat 
light lunch on nervous stomach. 

1:30—Decide to take short rest from 
writing. Walk to nearby park. Talk to man 
trimming hedge. He agrees it’s a lovely 
day. Must make more such contacts; grist 
for the mill. Man eyes me. Can read his 
thoughts, “Grown man out in the middle 
of the day!” 

1:53—Mail has arrived. Two bills and 
a circular. Rejection slip for filler on false 
teeth. File bills and rejection slip. 

2:02—Back at desk. Turn on radio for 
interview program featuring guest author 
who has just had book published. Decide 


could do as well. 


2:17—Pose before mirror. Believe pro- 
file with pipe will be best for book jacket 
picture. 

2 :29—Start on third paragraph. 

2:43—Finish paragraph. Reread first 
page of chapter. Beginning to shape up. 

2:45—Drive to town to get new type- 
writer ribbon. Stop off to glance in window 
of book store. 

3 :15—Back at desk. Put ribbon in type- 
writer. Write fourth paragraph. 

3:30—Suddenly overcome with drowsi- 
ness. Lie down on bed. 

4:02—Must have dozed off. 

4 :07—Get Coke from icebox to ward off 
further sleep. 

4 :20—Write fifth paragraph. 

4:45—Count words in the five para- 
graphs. Reread. Decide to scrap them as 
they have no bearing on the plot. 

5 :00—Stop work for the day. A writer 
must keep regular hours. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 
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CARLETON 
One question, if you please. 


PEDRO 
Hokays, just one. 


CARLETON 
Does it make any difference whether 
my peso lands heads or tails in this 
game? 
PEDRO 
Of course not. 


CARLETON 
(archly) 
Promise? 
PEDRO 
I promise. 


CARLETON 
Good. And the coin closest to the 
line wins? 

DON PEDRO 
Of a surety, senor. Please pitch. 


CARLETON 
(smugly) 
Watch this. I’m an old pitchman. 
(he throws) 


CLOSEUP. 


of a five-peso piece landing almost 
right on the line. 


MED. SHOT. 


CARLETON 
(swaggering) 
Yes, sir, back on Wall Street I could 
make money talk. 
PEDRO 
What did it say? 


CARLETON 
Farewell. But go ahead, it’s your 
toss, Don Pedro. 
PEDRO 
(tossing) 
This is the way we did it in the old 
marinos. 


CLOSEUP 


showing Pedro’s peso landing about 
a foot this side of the mark. 


28. TWO SHOT 


CARLETON 
(jumping up and down) 
At last! I’ve won for once. Three 
rousing cheers for me! 


PEDRO 
(suavely) 
Not so fast, senor, not so fast. 


CARLETON 
Why, what do you mean? You said 
whoever came closest to that line 
won, didn’t you? 


PEDRO 
(picking up the money) 
Indeed I did. And that one was me. 
See, your coin went past the line! 
Shall we try again? 


If you write for any of the established 
stars, such as Hoppy, Gene Autry, the 
Cisco Kid, Kit Carson, remember that they 
each have an assistant hero who shares the 
spotlight. The role of junior-grade hero is 
more than that of Doctor Watson, asking 
questions, stooging, making passes at the 
girls. The producers like to keep both heroes 
expendable, for contractual reasons. There 
may come a time in the series when the 
hero must be killed off (he may want too 
much money) and the assistant hero can be 
promoted to full hero and a new assistant 
hired—or vice versa. Remember all the 
cast changes in the Cassidy series? 

In the past women have not been im- 
portant in Westerns. They were considered 
to clutter up the piece and make the small 
fry restless, but this, too, is changing. Caro- 
lina Cotton is planning a cowgirl series, 
and other actresses who know one end of 
a horse from the other are looking for 
scripts based on Annie Oakley, Calamity 
Jane, and other such heroines. The mon- 
astic theme disappeared when the mer- 
chant princes discovered that little girls 
bought Hopalong dresses and cap pistols in 
greater quantities than diaper dolls. 

In 37 pages of script, you must intro- 
duce your characters, state your problem, 
solve it intelligently and honestly, wrap it 
up for the fadeout, and get the heroes off 
the screen in time for the commercial. Keep 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Part Il 


HOW TO wri AND seu light verse 


Over 75 markets 
for light verse listed 
on page 23. 


By Berton Braley 


WELL, YOUR MANUSCRLPT is ready. How 
do you go about selling it? You send your 
piece to the most likely market. If it comes 
back from there, you send it out to another 
market. Be persistent. Once you are satis- 
fied that you know your craft and that the 
particular piece you have produced is good 
enough to sell, keep it going. 

In 40 years, I have written some 10,000 
pieces of verse—‘“pieces” including several 
hundred series containing 10 to 20 separate 
items. Ninety-five per cent of that product 
sold and was published. But when I made 
a statistical study of my manuscript record 
recently, I found that, over the years, 10 
per cent of my stuff had gone to 30 or more 
markets before it sold. And 75 per cent of 
my verses landed in markets which had 
formerly rejected them. Two verses had 
been sent out 42 times and had landed, the 
43rd time, where they had been twice re- 
jected. One had traveled for eight years, 
had made 164 calls, and was eventually 
bought by a magazine which had rejected 
it six times. Overall, my manuscript record 
showed that —including both commis- 
sioned and speculative verses—the average 
number of submissions was nine to each 
sale. And this record covered the period 
after I had “arrived” and was able to sell 
enough stuff to make a living. Maybe there 
are some versifiers who have arrived at the 


no-rejection stage, but I don’t know any. 
No hardworking professional tosses away a 
piece he believes in just because it comes 
back a time or two. 

How often can you resubmit a piece to 
a mag that has turned it down? About once 
a year. In that time the editors are likely 
to have forgotten the first submission; 
conditions—or their minds—may have 
changed; or there may be new editors. 

Don’t I ever jettison anything I’ve wnit- 
ten? Of course I do. I have more or less of 
a system. After a manuscript has been out 
four or five times, I reread it carefully. If 
I find myself agreeing with the editors that 
the verse isn’t what I thought it was, I 
junk it. But if I feel myself growing an- 
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gry over the stupidity of editors who fail 
to appreciate my opus, it hits the road 
again and keeps going—with pauses for 
retyping—until it sells. 

Though the magazine market for verse is 
pretty wide, it isn’t what it used to be A 
number of once great magazines — and 
good markets—are no more. And some of 
the still extant magazines that once bought 
verse will have none of it today (Elks and 
American Magazine, for instance). While 
some comparatively new magazines such as 
Today's Woman, Charm, and Mademoiselle 
occasionally buy verse, other new mags 
such as True, Woman’s Day and Look will 
have no truck with bards. Though, in my 
opinion, this no-verse policy is a stupid 
limitation on a magazine’s versatility, there 
it is and you have to observe it. 

Once you’ve sold your piece of verse, 
there’s a secondary source of revenue in 
reprints. All first-rate magazines and nearly 
all newspapers purchase only first serial 
rights and the other rights are yours. If you 
want to be certain of what rights are pur- 
chased by the market you sell to, write 
the editor for specific information. A good 
many magazines buy all rights in your 
manuscript as a copyright protection—but 
turn over all but first serial rights to you 
on request. 

If a piece of yours happens to score a hit, 
anthologists, textbook publishers, advertis- 
ers (occasionally) and house organs are 
likely to ask the right to reprint it. They 
may try to flatter you into giving them re- 
print rights for the publicity and prestige. 
Make ’em pay. How much? What the 
market will bear. I find that house organs 
will pay $5 without groaning. Anthology 
and textbook publishers will pay $25 or 
thereabouts for a reprint they want. Adver- 
tisers—at least big advertisers—will pay as 
high as $200 for a piece they want to use 
as copy and $50 is the minimum I ask. 
Reprint rights on one verse of mine have 
averaged $100 a year for 30 years. Other 
verses have brought in from $500 to $1500 
on reprints over 10 and 20 years. Hold on 
to your reprint rights and don’t give them 
away to anybody who may make moncy out 
of them. 





You've Got to Know Somebody 


Though the magazine market isn’t quite 
as broad as it was a decade or so ago, there 
are markets today that were non-existent 
then. Singing commercials and jingles for 
radio and television offer a profit oppor- 
tunity for versifiers. Verse is used more 
extensively in advertising than in the past. 
And the gift card industry has grown 
enormously in the past 20 years. The lush- 
est of all money-markets for verse-makers, 
song lyrics for sheet music and for musical 
comedy, remains in operation as of old. 

Unfortunately for the beginner, most 
of these markets are available only when 
you've got a reputation or “know some- 
body.” Singing commercials and radio and 
television jingles are usually produced 
or purchased by advertising agencies. And 
most agencies have a rule against looking 
at unsolicited material or ideas. The 
best method of trying for this market is 
to get to know somebody in authority at 
an agency. Then you may get a request 
to submit your rhyme-idea or your rhymes. 
Even then you'll be required to sign a 
waiver of any right to sue for plagiarism, 
but the standard of honesty in ad agencies 
is high and you're safe in signing. 
If you do sell your idea or your rhymes 
the payment is liberal and—in some in- 
stances—stupendous. Rumor is that Kent 
and Johnson got $20,000 for their original 
Pepsicola jingle. I once received $4500 for 
a series of advertising rhymes for a cigar- 
ette account. But in this case, as in most 
others where agencies use outside talent, 
the agency came to me. 


To get into the song lyric business it’s 
almost imperative to know somebody. 
Ninety-five per cent of Tin Pan Alley’s 
product is turned out by established profes- 
sionals, and few music publishers will give 
unsolicited lyrics (or music, for that mat- 
ter) a glance. Even if you are a big name 
in the rhyme racket, you’re not likely to 
get to first base with Tin Pan Alley tycoons 
unless you know some of them, or get 
chummy with a musical comedy producer, 
or—best of all—find a successful composer 
who’ll take a chance on collaborating with 
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you. If you manage to “get in” you have 
a chance to make a lot of money. Hit songs 
are infrequent, but a hit can make you 
a small fortune. And if you get the job of 
lyric writing for a musical, you’re sure of 
at least “important money.” My lyrics for 
a flop show brought me $3000. I got the 
job because a well-known composer asked 
me to collaborate. 

As to the gift card market, there’s gold 
there, too——but not if you take the $2 
to $5 flat rate the gift card people 
usually pay for a verse. You could sell 
100 gift card verses a year at that price and 
starve. I happen to know a little about the 
gift card business. One outfit—not the big- 
gest—publishes 5000 titles a year. Average 
sale per title per year: 1000. Average 
(wholesale) price per card: 7.5c (retail, 
15c). That means at least $75 gross, whole- 
sale, on each title. It’s pretty certain that 
earnings will run higher than that because 
of the cards selling at 12.5c, 17.5¢ and 25c, 
and even 50c, wholesale. 

If you have a professional reputation 
and a good commercial sense, you can 
sell your gift card rhymes on a royalty 
basis. It’s true that not even one half of one 
per cent of gift card verse is published 
on a royalty basis. So the person who 
sells maybe eight or 10 verses a year to the 
market couldn’t get a royalty, of course. 
But the writer who sells maybe 50 or 100 
greeting card rhymes a year might get a roy- 
alty contract by insisting. It’s not a high 
rate—five per cent on the wholesale price 
—but it can mount up. If your card sells 
only 1000 copies a year, your average take 
would be $3.75. That’s less than the $5 you 
might get at a flat rate. But your card may 
sell a lot more than 1000 copies. And it 
may go on selling 1000 copies year after 
year. One card of mine, sold on a royalty 
basis, has paid me at least $2500 over a 
period of 20 years. Others have brought 
me $100, $150 and $250. 

Well, after some 3000 words, I realize 
I could have summed up everything I had 
to say in three: 


Practice 
Produce 


Persist. 


Light Verse Markets 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Uses light verse with masculine, 
outdoor themes. No specific length re- 
quirements. Common faults in submissions 
here are imitativeness and lack of direct, 
individual inspiration. 50c a line, on ac- 
ceptance. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. Uses light verse, 
usually short, four lines preferred. Humor 
of a general type with taboos dictated by 
good taste. Everyday American life is usual 
theme. $10 for four lines, on acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Always desperately in need of six 
or eight-line poems, but there is no set 
policy as to length or subject matter. $1 a 
line, on acceptance. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. Uses light verse on 
wholesome subjects, mainly family life. 
Short lengths preferred and verse must have 
clever turn. Editors see too many overly- 
sweet submissions about flowers, homes, 
children. Up to $25, on acceptance. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Uses some very short humorous 
verse, especially on the subject of men vs. 
women. $5 to $10 a verse, on acceptance. 

Cappers Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kansas. Uses very little verse; occa- 
sionally fits verse in humor department. 
Four to six lines; maximum, 10. No set 
rate, but pay averages 50c a line, on accept- 
ance. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Uses verse on subject of the 
home, 16 to 24 lines. $5 and up, on accept- 
ance. 

Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Uses light verse up to 16 
lines. $10, on acceptance. 

Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Uses short light verse, four and 
eight lines, on subjects interesting to par- 
ents. 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston, Mass. Uses verse from four to 14 
lines — anything rich in human interest, 
light, breezy, but always in good taste. 
Sometimes uses verse in more serious vein 
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“Do you have Cardinal Spellman’s new book, ‘From Here To Eternity’?” 
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if it is popular in style and rich in human 
interest. Address all light verse to Herbert 
E. Thorson, editor, Family Features Page. 
Pay, on acceptance, varies with length and 
value of verse. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Uses four to 12-line light and humor- 
ous verses. $3 a line, $25 minimum. Address 
Gurney Williams. 

Columbia Publications love books, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. Use light 
verse on subject of love, four to 20 or so 
lines. Could use a little humor on the sub- 
ject. 25c a line. 


Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Uses three or 
four light verses in each issue, from two to 
20 lines. Prefers themes well known to 
rural people; shies away from smugness or 
sophistication. Too many submissions are 
quatrains. $1.50 a line, on acceptance, for 
beginners; $2 to $2.50 a line for established 
writers. 

Country Guide, 190 Vaughan St., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. Occasionally uses 
verse in home department and on children’s 
page, from four to 16 to 20 lines. Appeal 
should be to rural readers and homemakers. 
Most submissions here are too light and 
have no significant theme. Pays on accept- 
ance. 

Denver Post, Denver, Colo. Uses light 
verse, 20 lines or less. Pays on acceptance. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. Uses light verse to eight 
lines. $5, on acceptance. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Uses light verse of varied lengths 
on general subject matter. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Occasionally uses light verse 
with entertainment value, four, six or eight 
lines. $10 and up, on acceptance. 

Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Uses light verse, usu- 
ally about 20 lines, not more than 50. As 
to subject matter, the editors say, “A poet 
has to have his own ideas.” Most common 
faults in submissions here: “lack of idea, 
lack of wit, lack of colorful vocabulary, 
lack of humor, lack of thought.” 












Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Occasionally uses sophisti- 
cated light verse, as short as a few lines 
and as long as a couple hundred. About 
$1.50 a line. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Uses little verse and has 
heavy inventory. Four or eight lines on 
some aspect of travel, Pay varies, on accept- 
ance. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Uses light verse from 
four to 20 lines. No preference as to sub- 
ject matter, but taboos on drinking, petting, 
anything in bad taste. Common fault in 
submissions here is use of the obvious. 25c 
a line, on acceptance. 

Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Uses a little light verse, 
not longer than 14 lines, preferably shorter. 
Subject matter: inspirational, humorous if 
dealing with situations with which business 
and professional women come in contact, 
current topics. Must have special interest 
to modern woman who is active in the 
social, economic, and political life of her 
community. No verse on love, seasons, beau- 
ties of nature, and general themes. $2 to $3, 
on acceptance. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, P. O. Box 
14, Kansas City, Mo. Uses light inspira- 
tional verse, not more than 14 lines. $1 a 
poem for some verses; others get book 
prizes. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Prefers short, crisp light 
and humorous verse. Occasionally uses seri- 
ous verse, including the sonnet form. $5 
to $15, on acceptance. 

National Parent-Teacher, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Uses light and 
serious verse, about four to 20 lines, of 
interest to parents and teachers; also gen- 
eral. Pays on publication. 

New England Homestead, Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. Uses short verse, prefer- 
ably 12 to 28 lines, with rural background. 
20c a line, on publication. 

New York Herald-Tribune, 230 W. 41st 
St., New York, N. Y. Occasionally uses 
topical light verse, 20 lines maximum. Pays 
according to length, on publication. 
(Continued on page 69) 








By James Poling 


what’s on the clothes line? 


ILL EMERSON, an associate editor of 

Collier’s, once grew enthusiastic about 
a single phrase in an article I had written 
for him. It was a theatrical piece about 
Bea Lillie and her show, Inside U.S.A. In 
discussing the show I had to mention its 
chorus girls. Chorus girls, en masse, are a 
hackneyed subject and, after you’ve rung 
the various changes on their curves and 
their blondeness, little that is fresh can be 
said of them. I concluded my paragraph 
on the show’s chorines with the statement 
that, in violation of the mink-coat and 
penthouse-love-nest tradition, “two of the 
girls have milked cows within the past 
year.” 

Emerson spoke of this phrase as “close-in 
reporting” which gave “an added dimen- 
sion” to a routine subject. “An added di- 
mension” is hardly a good description, but 
I know what Bill meant—a little thing, a 
piece of seeming trivia had added a dash 
of seasoning to a paragraph the reader 
might otherwise have found dull. Years 





No successful article 
writer misses a 


Clue—wherever it is! 


ago, when Graeme Lorimer was an associ- 
ate editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
he said much the same thing in different 
words. “One of the tricks,” he explained, 
“is never to be content to say that there 
was a full clothesline in the backyard. Tell 
*em what was on the clothesline—bloomer 
and red flannels or panties and sport shirts. 
That fills out the picture.” The little things, 
the trivia, are important ingredients in the 
successful article. Many writers concen- 
trate too much on looking for the “big” 
story or anecdote and, because they are so 
intent on uncovering a yarn with a dra- 
matic third act curtain, overlook the small 
touches that give depth and body to their 
story. 

The successful article writer must leam 
to listen for what is apparently irrelevant. 
When I was writing for Collier’s the story 
of Yma Sumac, the Peruvian songstress 
with the amazing four-octave range, Yma, 
during an interview, said something about 
stopping “to buy some food at Pruden- 
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cio’s.” I asked who Prudencio was and was 
told that Prudencio Camacho was just a 
delicatessen owner she’d known in Green- 
wich Village. 

A few days later it suddenly occurred 
to me that Yma, when she referred to Pru- 
dencio, had been discussing her first days 
in this country. And it struck me as un- 
usual that a foreigner, particularly one as 
aloof as Yma, should have gotten on a first- 
name basis with a delicatessen owner so 
soon after her arrival in this country. So 
I decided to look up Prudencio. He was 
the proprietor of the La Parisienne Delicat- 
essen and very fond of music. In the even- 
ings—in a back room richly blanketed with 
the aroma of pickled herring, salami and 
liverwurst—he held soirees attended by 
many of his Basque, string-instrument-play- 
ing friends. I discovered that the first audi- 
ences to which Yma Sumac sang in this 
country—indeed, the only ones she could 
count on at that time—were those that had 
gathered in the back room of Prudencio’s 





CLUES, of course 


delicatessen. But I had almost missed 
that lead when Yma tossed it in my lap; 
I had almost missed out on an important 
segment of my story. 

Most subjects are completely cooperative 
during interviews. But it is impossible for 
them to see themselves objectively and, de- 
spite their willingness, it is impossible for 
them to give you all the material you need 
to draw a full-bodied picture. They do, 
however, frequently give you clues to facets 
of their personality of which they them- 
selves are unaware, clues which you might 
not pick up from any other source. I once 
met Gertrude Berg (Molly Goldberg of 
radio and TV) for tea while doing a Red- 
book piece on her. She arrived late, with 
the explanation that she had been at her 
hairdresser’s—“‘who also does Rita Hay- 
worth’s hair.” I asked her why she thought 
it necessary to mention Miss Hayworth and 
soon discovered that this very successful 
woman, with her long years in show busi- 
ness, is as star-struck as any bobby-soxer. 
































On another occasion, an electronics engi- 
neer and guided missile expert, whom I 
was profiling for True, went off on a tan- 
gent during an interview, with a loud 
tirade against formal education. I started 
to probe and learned that this man, a 
recognized expert in one of the most com- 
plicated fields of engineering, has had abso- 
lutely no formal engineering education and 
is self-conscious of and embarrassed by the 
fact. These are the sort of touches which 
highlight the picture of the individual you 
are trying to draw. 

Even the tone in which something is 
said can be a clue. Susan Fonda, wife of 
actor Henry Fonda, once mentioned in 
passing, “Oh, Hank’s a real moonlight- 
and-roses guy.” The way she said it aroused 
my curiosity and I asked her to elaborate. 
Fonda, it seems, had walked into her apart- 
ment one afternoon during their court- 
ship, tossed a box in her lap, and said: 
“Try that on for size.” The box held an 
engagement ring. Fonda was proposing. 
Obviously, this was material I could and 
did use in a Collier’s piece on Fonda, but 
it was hardly material Fonda himself would 
have volunteered. 

In addition to listening for the irrelevant, 
an article writer has to look for the seem- 
ingly unimportant. While researching an 
anti-submarine-warfare piece for True, I 
interviewed a Navy flier engaged in testing 
new weapons. He assured me I was wast- 
ing my time since his work was just mono- 
tonous routine. The following day I was 
standing on the apron of the Navy air- 
strip at Key West when the pilot returned 
from a flight, and I saw that the cockpit 
canopy of his plane was coated with salt 
spray. Now, any guy who spends his time 
flying so close to the waves that he needs 
a windshield-wiper is not doing “routine” 





Poling was managing editor of Double- 
day, Doran, Inc., when he went into the 
Navy as an Air Combat Intelligence Officer 
in 1942. When he left the service he became 
Eastern story editor of Universal-Inter- 
national Pictures. He started free lancing in 
1948 and has credits in Collier’s, Redbook, 
McCall’s, This Week, Esquire, Pageant, 
Argosy, and other magazines. 








flying. When I got the pilot talking about 
his “monotonous” flights, I obtained some 
pretty hair-raising material. 

Look at everything that is even remotely 
connected with your story. And never rely 
on someone else’s opinion about whether or 
not something is worth looking into. I did 
a Collier's piece on Ward’s Natural Science 
Establishment, Rochester, N. Y. This sup- 
ply house for museums is like no other or- 
ganization in the world, and yet it has 
about it something of the atmosphere of a 
country store. I was searching for a way 
to convey this impression to the reader, 
There was an old red barn on the grounds, 
I asked about it and was told to forget 
it, as it was just a storehouse for odds 
and ends. I insisted on being shown 
through the barn—and came away with a 
paragraph which set the tone of my story: 

What may be the weirdest rubbish 
heap ever assembled is housed in the 
barn’s hayloft. The hipbone of an ex- 
tinct New Zealand Moa bird supports 

a musty, stuffed horned grebe. Ele- 

phant skulls lie buried under a collec- 

tion of moth-eaten bird skins. Boxes 
of dust-encrusted shells rest on a pile 
of assorted rocks and mastodon bones. 

Some plaster casts of the skull of Pithe- 

canthropus erectus and the skeleton of 

a cat make a jumbled heap that almost 

conceals a fossilized fish. Huge crates 

are everywhere and no one knows or 
is much concerned about their con- 
tents. 

When you look, don’t hesitate to ask 
questions about anything that you can’t 
understand, no matter how trivial. In 
researching a story, it pays to display your 
ignorance. When I arrived at the offices of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, in Dublin, N. 
H., to begin researching a story on that 
publication, it was raining heavily. The 
first thing I noticed was a_ blackboard 
mounted outside the old New England cot- 
tage in which the Almanac is housed. The 
rain had partially obliterated the chalk- 
writing on the board. Somewhat to the an- 
noyance of Robb Sagendorph, the Alma- 
nac’s publisher, I stopped in the rain and 
asked for an explanation of the blackboard. 
He told me that it served as the village 
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bulletin board. Then I made him decipher 
the writing on the board before the rain 
obliterated it completely. It read: 

Colder tomorrow. 

Johnny Worcester’s setter puppy has 
been lost for three days. Please tell 
Johnny all you know. 

Woman’s Club meets Tuesday at 
Mrs. Clukay’s at 2 p. m. 

Large black panther seen yesterday 
near Hurricane Brook. 

So, before I’d even stepped inside its offices, 
I had a lead for my story on the Almanac, 
material reflecting those homely New Eng- 
land virtues of which the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac is the stoutest defender, and copy 
which caught the tone and flavor of the 
publication. 

Once I got into Sagendorph’s utilitarian 
office I kept noticing, almost unconsciously, 
a split-wood market basket that rested on a 
table. Finally, I asked, “What the devil 
is that basket doing here?”, and the assist- 
ant editor of the Almanac told me, “Oh, 
Robb uses that instead of a brief case.” 


When I came to describe the lanky, six- 
foot-four publisher of the Almanac, with 
his battered hat and flying coat-tails, I was 
able to give my readers a much more tell- 
ing picture of the man by placing in his 
hand, instead of a brief case, an old split- 
wood market basket. 

A small word can give you an angle for 
an entire piece. A childhood friend of 
Olivia de Havilland told me, “Once, when 
we were eleven, Olivia said to me, ‘Amelia, 
I have a feeling that someday you’re going 
to be somebody, too.” That word “too” 
could easily have been overlooked—some- 
day you’re going to be somebody, too. For- 
tunately, I caught it. The remark was 
made early in the research on the piece, 
when I was still searching for an angle. I 
grabbed the word “too” and, as I con- 
tinued researching, found that it stood 
up—Olivia did have a very strong sense 
of destiny about herself and her success. 
Fact after fact substantiated the implica- 
tions in that tell-tale little word. When 
I wrote “Olivia’s World Is the Stage” for 
Collier's, I angled the whole story around 
her conception of herself as a child of 
destiny. 

Perhaps now you can understand why I 
am convinced that the little things in an 
article are the important things. 
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My ENGLISH TEACHERS predicted great 
success for me, but by the time I was 30, I 
still hadn’t cashed in on my talent. I had 
written stories of every type and sent them 
off to every type magazine. They all came 
back rejected. My friends said, “Poor 
Eleana works so hard. Isn’t it a shame she 
can’t get anyplace?” I agreed with them. 
I blamed everyone but myself. The public 
didn’t want good stories. Editors were only 
interested in name writers. Editorial read- 
ers didn’t read unsolicited manuscripts. 
Then one day a friend asked me how 
many stories I had written and been un- 
able to sell. I began taking inventory. I 
must have found hundreds of unfinished 
scripts, but only 20 completed stories and 
a few radio plays. Four of the stories had 
been sent to as many as eight markets, two 
had been sent to six markets, one to five, 
six to two each, and the other seven had 
been seen by one editor each; the markets 
were all top-drawer. That is what I had 
to show for 15 years of pretending to write. 
I couldn’t make an honest claim to having 
tried. 

Less than a year later, I made my first 
sale. My third sale, a winner in a Moad- 
ern Romances contest, brought a check 
for $1000. The explanation: in that year I 
adopted a professional attitude. 

Adopting a professional attitude wasn’t 
easy for me. I had been the unrecognized 
genius for too many years. First, I quit talk- 
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$1100 in six months 


Why? How? Read the confession story 


of a lazy writer who “took the cure.” 


By Eleana Oliphant 


ing about my writing. Only those closest to 
me knew that it was still the passion of my 
life. Second, I made a work schedule. It 
took a while to find a satisfactory schedule, 
but finally the trial-and-error method 
showed me how many hours I could give 
to my writing and which hours were best 
(9 p. m. to 1 a. m.). Third, I made an 
unbreakable rule for myself: a definite 
number of work hours per week (at least 
20). If I failed to stick to my daily sched- 
ule, I had to make up the hours before the 
week was over. This rule helped keep me 
to the schedule. 

I decided to concentrate on one group 
of markets in a middle or low-paying 
bracket where my chances would be best. 
I chose the confessions after some thought 
because I liked problem stories and be- 
cause I thought any fool should be able to 
write confessions. I was a fool, all right— 
my first few stories came home in a hurry; 
I had forgotten my professional attitude. I 
began a careful study of the magazines. I 
kept prodigious notes. I noted what ele- 
ments were present in all confession stories 
and in what ways the stories in the various 
magazines differed. After several weeks 
of intense reading and note taking, I boiled 
down what I had learned into a list of 
questions which could be used as a check 
against each story I wrote. Beginning con- 
fession writers may find the list helpful; 
here it is: 


1. Is the narrator sympathetic? 

2. Is she one with whom the reader can 
identify? 

3. Is her problem one which could hap- 
pen in your block? 

4. Is the solving of the problem vital 
to her happiness? 

5. Is the problem the result of some 
wrong attitude or action of the narrator? 

6. Have you limited the story to the 
solving of one major problem? 

7. Are the narrator’s actions the result 
of emotion rather than cold calculation? 
(Not necessary, but preferred.) 

8. Is her character shown more through 
what she does and says than through ex- 
planation? 

9. Is sufficient backgrotnd given to make 
the narrator’s attitude or action under- 
standable? 

10. Is the temptation to go the wrong 
way made attractive? 

11. Does the narrator waver between the 
right and the wrong way enough to arouse 
the reader’s sympathy for her struggle? 

12. Are both the right and the wrong 
way represented by secondary characters of 
strength and appeal? (Not necessary, but 
helpful.) 

13. Does the narrator suffer greatly be- 
fore she finds the right way? 

14. Is she basically a worthwhile person 
in spite of her error? 

15. Does your first page give the setting, 
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the narrator’s type (housewife, working girl, 
etc.), a description, first name, and enough 
of the problem to capture the reader’s in- 
terest? 


16. Does the story fall into one of the 
three main confession types—shocker, com- 
mon problem or inspirational? 


17. Regardless of the type, is there a 
strong love interest? 


18. Are the most important story parts 
told in dramatic scenes? (At least four 
scenes in a 5,000-word story. ) 

19. Does the narration between scenes 
move quickly, telling only what is neces- 
sary? 

20. Have you used small, everyday 
sounds, sights and smells te give your scenes 
reality? (The smell of apple pie baking. 
Church bells ringing on Sunday morning.) 

21. Have you described the emotions of 
the narrator in language designed to make 
the reader “feel” with her? 

22. Is the story told in language typical 
of the narrator, and do all other characters 
speak in character? 

23. Does the narrator “save” herself by 
doing the thing that is morally right ac- 
cording to accepted standards? 

24. Does the narrator gain happiness or 
at least the promise of happiness, and are 
all questions as to the outcome of the story 
answered? 

25. Do you personally like your narrator 
and care about her troubles? 

I figured that any story which could pass 
that check list should be a pretty good con- 
fession. I was right. The next story sold. 

They didn’t all sell. The quality of 
emotion and characterization can’t be meas- 
ured exactly. But I knew that I was on the 
right track at last. Now when I got rejec- 
tions, they were the helpful kind that edi- 
tors send to writers who may turn into 
reliable story sources. “Narrator too selfish,” 
said one editor. “Reads like a case history. 
No warmth,” said another. I assumed that 
all editors knew what they were willing to 
pay money for; so I studied each word of 
criticism and rewrote accordingly. 


When a story came back from Hazel 
Berge of Modern Romances, to whom I 
had previously sold, with the simple com- 
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ment, “Not up to your usual standard,” | 
reread the story and knew that she was 
right. I also knew that the story would sell 
to a less discriminating magazine, but | 
rewrote just the same. The first editor 
knew what I could do and wouldn’t accept 
less from me. I didn’t want to accept less 
either. I had my future to think about. 

My first story turned up on the news- 
stands in Personal Romances. “What did 
they pay you for that?” asked one friend. 
I would never have asked him what com- 
mission he made on the sale of a washing 
machine, but I told him the size of my 
check. “What a racket,” he said. “I better 
look into that.” Another friend told me, 
“My dear, you are prostituting your art.” 
She is writing a book of mystic poetry 
which no one understands or wants to 
publish. Several friends assured me that 
they wouldn’t write at all unless they could 
write for a “nicer” magazine. But they ad- 
mitted that they hadn’t looked inside a 
confession magazine since they were 14 
and hadn’t read my story at all. Mine was 
nice! Even more of my friends looked at 
me as if I had suddenly been transformed 
into a movie star and gasped, “How won- 
derful! You really had something pub- 
lished in a magazine!” 

In the excitement, I forgot my profes- 
sional attitude again. I was hurt and de- 
fensive at criticism. I blushed and smirked 
and showed off for the benefit of those who 
admired me. I should have had one re- 
action to all comments. I should have 
ignored them, except for a polite “thank 
you” to those who offered sincere compli- 
ments. An intense reaction to the com- 
ments of friends and family takes too much 
juice out of a writer, juice that he needs 
for his work. 


When the first flush of success wore off 
I got back my professional attitude. I 
guarded my time as if hours were dia- 
monds. A writer with his first sale on the 
stands becomes popular with people who 
paid little attention to him before. There 
is a temptation to relax and enjoy this so- 
cial life. But stories aren’t written at 
parties. Also, when the word gets around 
about that first sale, all the would-be 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE REGIONAL periodicals of the Northwest 
have settled into no fixed pattern; they are 
as unorthodox as the mighty Columbia 
River, which flows north before looping 
south to Coulee Dam and on down past 
Portland to the Pacific. Best free lance 
markets are an unrelated group: a nation- 
ally-known religious publication (St. Joseph 
Magazine), a house organ (Space), an out- 
doors monthly (The Alaska Sportsman), 
and a trade journal whose rates occasion- 
ally soar to approximately 20c a word 
(Plastering Industries). 

The Sunday magazine sections of several 
newspapers offer a live and continuous 
market. Western feature editors, particu- 
larly Chester Gibbon of the Seattle Times, 
have given many beginning writers a “hand 
up,” for instance, Collier’s man Paul 
Lowney and Post man Ken Riley. In Sun- 
day magazine section articles, as in the 55 
to 65 volumes published annually by the 
four leading Northwest book houses, subject 
matter is largely regional. 

Even though there isn’t a great volume 
of free lance material bought in the North- 
west area—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Alaska—the market is improving all 
the time. In some parts of the Northwest 
the population has increased as much as 
40 percent in the past decade, and “grow- 
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By Irving Petite 


ing pains” are being experienced in all 
fields, including the publishing business. 
There are quite a few monthly magazines 
in the area, such as the Washington Horse, 
Western States Reclamation Journal, etc., 
that are on the verge of becoming free 
lance markets, although they cannot be 
listed as yet. 

The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, editor. 
Monthly. The editors are glad to receive 
long and short subjects from Alaskans or 
writers who have visited Alaska. Fact arti- 
cles about Alaska’s outdoors or industries 
are wanted. Photographs for illustrations, 
covers and frontispieces are especially de- 
sired. No poetry or fiction. Pays Yac a 
word and $1 to $3 for photographs, on 
publication. Reports in 60 days. 

Better Fruit, 1305 S.W. 12th, Portland 1, 
Oregon. Loren H. Milliman, editor. 
Monthly. Milliman says that articles should 
deal with problems and accomplishments 
of Western fruit growers and be of no spe- 
cific length but “long enough to cover the 
subject, without padding.” Much material 
is prepared by the editor and by college or 
extension men on assignment. “Query me 
first,” he suggests. Rates are 50c a column 
inch, including headlines; $2 and up for 
photos, depending on their size and quali- 
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ty; and $7.50 for a cover photo. 

Marple’s Business Roundup, Bay Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Elliot Marple, editor, is in- 
terested in any news of impending indus- 
trial developments in Idaho, Oregon, west- 
ern Montana and eastern Washington which 
free lancers may pick up while working on 
trade-journal projects. “Query first and 
rates to be arranged,” he says. Marple also 
needs correspondents in the area. 

The Mineralogist, 519 S.W. Park, Port- 
land, Oregon. Dr. H. C. Dake, editor. 
Monthly. A national, semi-technical maga- 
zine devoted to mineralogy, gem cutting 
and the collector. Dr. Dake says: “The 
articles we buy have to be specialized. We 
pay according to what we figure reader in- 
terest is: $10 to $50 per article.” Pictures 
are not essential, although photos and 
sketches are sometimes used, especially with 
accounts of the experiences of “rock 
hounds” throughout the country. “We pay 
‘cash on the barrel head,’ on acceptance, 
and hold a manuscript only two or three 
days before making a decision.” 


Northwest Gardens © Homes Magazine, 
112 Spring St., Seattle 1, Wash. Orrin 
Hale, editor. Monthly. Buys some regional 
material and a few photos. Rates by ar- 
rangement. 


Oregon Journal Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion, 800 S.W. Front Ave., Portland, Ore. 
David W. Eyre, managing editor. Free lance 
material is limited to the Sunday Magazine 
Section; three or four articles a week are 
purchased. “We want regional material, up 
to 1500 words, and we emphasize pix. We 
sometimes take care of pix in cases where 
they are expensive or difficult to procure. 
And we sometimes hold a feature until it 
is timely.” Payment is $25 a page and $35 
a double spread. 

Pacific Builder & Engineer, 3rd and 
Wall St., Seattle 1, Wash. Walter A. Averill, 
editor. This magazine publishes construc- 
tion news designed to keep engineering and 
building contractors, consulting engineers 
and dealers in construction materials in- 
formed about contemplated constructions, 
calls for bids, contract awards and similar 
projects in the states of the West and in 
Alaska. Staff photographers and corre- 
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spondents supply most of the information, 
but free lance photos and story material 
will be considered. If you live in the West, 
a local highway or water or sewage disposal 
job may be news; query before submitting, 
however. Pay for features and photographs 
is from 50c to 75c per column inch. 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark 
Bldg., Portland 5, Oregon. W. C. Felter, 
editor. Monthly. “We use features, 250 
to 750 words and 1000 to 1500 words, 
properly illustrated, covering all phases of 
merchandising and management in retail 
drug stores in any of the nine Western 
states. Material should be on a particular 
druggist or store and should not be too gen- 
eral. Persons in the drug industry with un- 
usual hobbies or experiences make good 
copy.” Payment is Yc a word and up and 
$2 for news pictures. Cartoons bring $5 at 
present. “We will buy drug news from 
free lancers, although it is harder to handle 
than feature material because the writer 
must understand the field he’s writing for.” 
News brings 44c per column inch. 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Robert Walters, editor. 
Monthly. Of several Miller Freeman pub- 
lications at the same address, this is the 
only one that buys free lance material. 
Boating and cruise stories and technical 
write-ups of boating subjects are used; fic- 
tion is seldom used. Payment is 1c to 2c 
a word, on publication, and photographs 
are also purchased. 


Pacific Northwest Hotel News, 83 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Bryce E. Fos- 
ter, editor. Monthly. This is likewise the 
only one of several trade journals at the 
same address that buys free lance material. 
News is the main item, although once in a 
while a free lancer sells a brief feature story 
on a subject such as the hobby of a Pacific 
Northwest hotel man. Payment is Ic a 
word and $2 for photos. 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison, 
Seattle 99, Wash. Charles F. Clay, editor. 
Monthly. “We want information on lath- 
ing and plastering only, and are especially 
interested in descriptions of new and better 
methods of doing the jobs connected with 
our trade. Features must be of a profes- 
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sional nature—we’re not interested in ‘sur- 
veys.. Our own staff covers the West Coast, 
Chicago, New York, and strategic areas 
throughout the country, but free lancers 
living in in-between areas supply some ma- 
terial.” Photos bring $2 to $5; editorial 
material, 25c to $1 per column inch. Arti- 
cles bring up to $200 if outstanding, pay- 
ment on publication. Query recommended. 

Portland Oregonian Sunday Magazine 
Section, Portland, Ore. John Armstrong, 
feature editor. “We prefer stories of in- 
terest in our own circulation area: south- 
ern Washington and all of Oregon. We buy 
an average of six free lance features an 
issue and would rather be queried first.” 
On local stories, the editor prefers to ar- 
range for pix himself. Payment is $25 for 
an article of 800 to 1000 words, on the 10th 
of the month following publication. Ethel 
Romig Fuller, Rt. 3, Arlington, Wash., is 
poetry editor. Payment is $1 for an original 
poem and short lengths are preferred. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore- 
gon. Father Albert, O.S.B., editor, says: 
“We need clean-cut serious or escape fiction 
slanted for adults. Themes suited to a 
Catholic publication, but not necessarily a 
religious angle. Short-shorts, 1000 to 1500 
words; short stories, 3000 to 4000 words. 
Articles of 1000 to 3000 words, well-written, 
on topics of importance or significance, and 
aimed at the average American Catholic 
family today. Photos should accompany 
articles whenever possible. Articles bring 
2c per word; fiction, 2Y%2c per word, on ac- 
ceptance. We are a new market for picture 
stories or articles. Attractive rates, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports in two weeks.” (At the 
National Catholic Press Association con- 
vention, held recently in Notre Dame, Ind., 
S$JM won first prize for fiction, third for 
articles, and third for all-around excel- 
lence in its class.) 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Sprague O. 
Smith, 8045 20th N.W., Seattle, poetry edi- 
tor, buys six poems a week. Payment is $2 
and poets must live in Washington state. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Chester Gibbon, editor, 
who has done much to encourage creative 
writing in the West during the past two 
decades, says: “We want articles on Pacific 








Northwest subjects only, and do not buy 
fiction or poetry. Articles should be 1200 
to 1500 words. Payment is $15 for an arti- 
cle, $25 if art is provided, on publication.” 
Editorial decisions are prompt (two or 
three weeks) and courteous attention is 
given the free lance contributor to these 
pages. 

Space, Hyster Company, 2902 N. E. 
Clackamas St.; Portland 8, Ore. Ed Cau- 
duro, editor. Quarterly. “We want quality 
original articles on almost any subject, al- 
though our readers seem to be most inter- 
ested in travel and outdoor activities. We 
need technical articles on our products: 
Hyster lift trucks, tractor winches, etc. We 
also want hobby stories and buy cartoons. 
We buy right along for advance issues and 
pay on acceptance. Articles should be up 
to about 800 words, with suitable illustra- 
tions. Picture stories are needed, especially 
of the human interest type. Fiction is never 
used. Feature articles bring up to $50.” 

The Spokesman-Review Sunday Maga- 
zine Section, Spokane, Wash. Joe Baily, 
Jr., editor. “We purchase free lance ma- 
terial about the same as most of the Sun- 
day weeklies in the West. We use articles 
of about 1200 words, with photos as illus- 
trations, one to four photos depending on 
the number available. We pay $15 for a 
single-page article, $20 for a double-page.” 
Subject matter is regional, as with other 
Northwest magazine sections. 

The Timberman, 519 S.W. Park, Port- 
land 5, Oregon. Albert Arnst, editor. 
Monthly. Since this is a highly-technical 
trade magazine, experience in the field 
counts more than skill in writing or report- 
ing. Query first; rates by arrangement. 

Western Building, 519 S.W. Park, Port- 
land 5, Oregon. Dexter Johnson, managing 
editor. Monthly. “Our journal is highly 
technical. We look not so much for skill in 
writing as for knowledge of home building 
or building merchandising practices. We 
buy nothing on speculation.” As with The 
Timberman, query first. Illustrations are 
used and must be of good quality. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance and the rate de- 
pends on the article’s value to the maga- 
zine. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Roger Dakin as edi- 
tor of Collier’s seems to meet with popular 
approval. He has been articles editor on 
Woman’s Home Companion for the past 
few years and instrumental in promoting 
the high-powered program of features for 
that magazine. By next month, his plans 
for Collier’s will be formulated and ready 
to be announced. This magazine is the 
Crowell-Collier weekly at 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 19. 

Kathryn Bourne, fiction editor of Cos- 
mopolitan, tells me that this market is 
open to any length from a short-short of 
1,000 words up to a complete novel of 
20,000 words. Mystery novels of top quality 
are sought. Other lengths which can be used 
readily are very short stories of 2,500 to 
3,000 words and regular shorts of 5,000 to 
6,000 words. Do not send novelettes of 12,- 
000 to 15,000 words, as these are not want- 
ed; neither are serials of any length. The 
editors think of Cosmopolitan as a general 
magazine with a great number of women 
readers, but with men readers, too. Fic- 
tion intended for this market should have a 
general appeal, but may be loaded in favor 
of women readers. Rates of payment are in 
line with those on top magazines. 

Some changes in the magazine’s makeup 
are taking place, with the result that there 
is no longer room for those light-hearted 
poems that have been scattered through 
back pages of Cosmopolitan. The August 
issue shows the changes in makeup, with 
more short pieces and more picture stories 
used. 

Faith McNulty, now non-fiction editor, 
warns writers not to discount the men 
readers when planning material for Cos- 
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mopolitan. She is interested in articles of 
two lengths: short pieces of 1,500 to 3,000 
words on subjects which have good reader 
identification, broad popular appeal, na- 
tional significance, and lend themselves to 
good reporting; also, subjects which lend 
themselves to short text pieces of maybe 
1,000 words with quite a few pictures. In 
general, homemaking or cooking pieces are 
not very successful in this market. But the 
editor is looking for pieces which are 
strongly regional in character. Colorful re- 
gional events outside New York may be 
of special interest to Mrs. McNulty. Query 
about any which might make good copy 
far enough in advance so that the editors, 
if interested, will have time to arrange for 
pictures. (The magazine goes to press three 
months ahead of its cover-date.) Mrs. Mc- 
Nulty wishes writers would put more 
thought into better outlines with queries. 
Be more specific about why you want to 
write on a subject, how you mean to handle 
it, and your own qualifications for writing 
the article. Too many outlines are dull 
and uninteresting, this editor says. Cosmo’s 
address: 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19. 


Photo Is New Goodman Book 


All the Goodman publications are now 
in their new offices in Section A of the 
old Hotel Marguery. They have a great 
deal more room, especially for the art de- 
partment, than they had in their former 
quarters in the Empire State Building. The 
offices are humming here. One new maga- 
zine is just out, edited by Dan Merrin, 
another will be announced shortly, and 
there are hints of others to be published 
in the future. 
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Photo is the new book, a digest-size pub- 
lication of 128 pages, printed in roto- 
gravure, which gives excellent repro- 
duction of illustrations. The picture needs 
are tremendous, and there is a fairly good 
market for writers, with five or six articles 
used per issue. Requirements for Photo 
are very much the same as for Eye, also 
edited by Dan Merrin. Eye is now appear- 
ing in the small, digest size also, 128 
pages. 

Both magazines use matcrial aimed at a 
male audience. Articles may include ex- 
poses, war-action, true adventures, true and 
unusual crime stories (not necessarily cur- 
rent), solid general articles which will 
interest any large group of masculine 
readers. Material should be authoritative 
and capable of being well illustrated. Good 
sports-personality pieces go here, but should 
concern the unknown who looks like a 
future star rather than the established per- 
sonality. Behind-the-iron-curtain stories go 
well, too, with photos whenever they are 
obtainable. The average lengths run 2,000 
to 2,500 words, occasionally 3,000 words. 
Payment is a flat rate, usually $150, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports are fast in this house 
and pay follows. 

Both Eye and Photo are good markets 
for picture stories or series and for cover 
pictures in color. The editors need picture 
series in black and white of unusual or odd 
subjects, of exotic and far-off places where 
strange or unusual customs or ways of 
living prevail. They also can use series of 
war pictures and sports features. Singles 
are seldom bought. Payment is $100 for 
picture material which takes up four mag- 
azine pages, with staggered rates for ma- 
terial running over that length. Color 
photos are used on the front and back 
covers of both these magazines. Cheesecake 
plays little part here. The editors are look- 
ing for pictures of the fresh, pretty type of 
girl, not the sexy type, for front covers and 
for attractive human-interest pictures for 
back covers. These may come from free- 
lance photographers as well as from agen- 
cies, provided the photography is first class. 
Front-cover girls rate $150, on acceptance; 


back cover pictures bring less, probably 
$100. All material for Eye and Photo 
should be addressed to the editor, Dan 
Merrin, at 270 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17. 


Since those two magazines take up Mer- 
rin’s time, all the confession magazines 
have been turned over to Bessie Little. She 
has her hands full with five confession 
books and three fan magazines. The fan 
books are markets for Hollywood writers 
only. As to the confession magazines, there 
is no change in requirements at present. 
Payment is 3 cents a word. Titles include 
Life Romances, My Romance, I Confess, 
Actual Romance, and My Confession. An- 
other new magazine in digest size will be 
added to the Goodman lineup soon. This 
one is for general circulation, and details 
will be available next month. 


Good Pay for Fact Stuff 


At Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, there are two new publications in the 
planning stage. A new fan magazine in 
vest-pocket size is reported scheduled for 
appearance in August. Elaine Stewart is 
editing, but the magazine will not be a 
free-lance market. At this same house, 
Hugh Layne is deep in plans for a new 
man’s magazine, the title to be announced 
later. (With all the new men’s publica- 
tions in the works, publishers have had a 
tough scramble claiming rights to the better 
titles.) The first issue will be dated October, 
but will appear on the stands late in Au- 
gust. The magazine will be a bi-monthly to 
start, in standard format, and will sell for 
a quarter. No fiction is to be used. 


Whenever possible, material for Layne’s 
magazine will be written in the first per- 
son. It will be factual stuff—men’s escape- 
adventure stories, thrilling occupations, 
sports, war-action on the ground or in 
the air. The usual feature length runs 
4,000 to 5,000 words. But query about 
your ideas first. Hugh Layne works with 
a skeleton staff, but he has been in the 
editorial business long enough to know 
that free-lance writers can be relied upon 
to do the articles he wants. For feature- 
lengths which meet his approval payment 
is $150 up to $250, on acceptance. 
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New Confession in the Market 


Actual Publications, at 141 East 44th 
Street, N.Y. 17, has taken over the two 
titles formerly published by Authur Kass 
under the corporation name of Good Pub- 
lications, Inc., at 500 Fifth Avenue. This 
brings the number of active titles in the 
new company to seven. F. Orlin Tremaine 
is editor-in-chief here. 

The fan magazine, Movie Time, now has 
a Hollywood setup and offers no free-lance 
market. The other title, Romance Time, is 
a bi-monthly confession magazine which 
appeared only once or twice under the Kass 
imprint of Better Publications. Edward F. 
Murphy is the new editor. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to him at 141 East 
44th Street, N.Y. 17. 

Romance Time is a good free-lance mar- 
ket now, with fast reports and checks prom- 
ised. Payment is 3 cents a word, on accep- 
tance. A rejection should not take over 
three weeks; a check should come in 30 
days. The time will gradually be shortened. 
Departmental material may be slower at 
first, but as soon as the magazine is under 
control, short material will be reported on 
promptly. More details on this part of the 
market next month. 

Stories will be first-person romances, fea- 
turing love and marriage problems. An oc- 
casional teen-age story will go over. Older 
characters, however, should play secondary 
roles. Though most stories have American 
backgrounds, other locales where Americans 
live will do. Avoid depicting degeneracy 
or any situation that would repel readers. 
The editors like fairly exciting plots as long 
as they are real and believable. Three 
lengths can be used: shorts of 3,000 to 
3,500 words, short stories of about 5,000 
words, and novelettes up to but not over 





No Gold Rush 
“Change paragraphs, page | and 3, 
And then return by Special D.” 
So write the Eds...both fast and late... 
Whose checks, I notice, come by freight. 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 








8,500 words. The big demand, however, is 
for the shorter lengths. 

For writers who specialize in juvenile 
material, Parents’ Institute has a new pub- 
lication, Humpty-Dumptys Magazine. A\l- 
vin Tresselt is editing. The magazine fol- 
lows the same format as Children’s Digest 
(edited by Harold Schwartz) and is to 
appear 10 times a year at 35 cents a copy. 
The first issue, due out in August, will use 
some reprint material, but reprints will 
gradually be dropped. 

Material bought from free-lance writers 
falls into three categories: 1. Stories for 
beginning readers, 500 to 700 words, the 
shorter, the better. Writers should know the 
vocabulary and subject matter used in 
primer and first readers. 2. Read-aloud 
stories, under 1,000 words, typical juvenile 
stories which appeal to young children 
(ages 3 to 7). 3. “Tell-me” stories for 
parents to read and tell again in their own 
words to their small children. These need 
a sharp climax and should allow for par- 
ticipation by the children themselves. They 
may run up to 1,200 words in length and 
will be printed in adult-size type. (The 
main part of the magazine is in larger 
type. ) 

Payment, on publication, for both orig- 
inal and reprint material will be at very 
good rates, though the editor does not want 
to be specific; so much depends on the 
material itself. A little very short poetry 
with appeal to the very young will be used 
and commands comparatively good rates. 
This is a tricky market which demands 
unusual training and experience. The ad- 
dress: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Street & Smith’s Air Progress Annual 
goes on sale August 29, at 50 cents, with 
a national circulation of 100,000 copies. 

Macfadden Publications is getting out a 
one-shot Baseball Best at 50 cents. 

Prevue is a new vest-pocket-size fan mag- 
azine, at 10 cents, edited at Carmel, N.Y. 
It is subtitled “The Family's Movie Mag- 
azine.” Robert J. Levin is editor. 

The Writer's Journal, 11 West 42nd 
Street, which has had a varied career 
since its start early in 1940, went out of 
business some months ago. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
F ~= tions should certainly succeed in this profession.” —Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
ye (Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 


an Extra 150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling an occasional story or (2)selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





Read What Graduates Say 


aa Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 

7 Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.”—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, American, Reader's Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the Pal- 
mer staff I know I'll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarenium, Pa, (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher.) 





writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas, and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


ee 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-82 
e Art Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Salabi i 
— Established 1917 Approved 
Member, National for 
Veterans 


Home Study Council 











Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-82 

Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how 1 may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. o salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 

Mr. 
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“Maybe they would seem funnier if you drew them with bigger noses.” 


Swiss Edits Theatre Mag 


International Theatre is a newcomer in 
a highly specialized and difficult field. Wolf 
Heider, publisher and editor, is a Swiss 
who has been in this country about four 
years and has had wide experience as a 
critic on foreign newspapers and magazines, 
as a foreign correspondent, and as a theat- 
rical producer. In the spring of 1951 a 
trial issue of the magazine was put out. It 
served chiefly as a working base on which 
Heider has reworked plans for the mag- 
azine he wants to publish. In August he is 
issuing a 96-page “holiday” number which 
will indicate clearly the wide scope of ma- 
terial to be included: dance, opera, films 
of special interest, radio, television, as well 


as the drama. Regylar publication of this 
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fortnightly will start in the fall, with 48 to 
64 pages per issue, price 50 cents, on spe- 
cial stands and in bookshops but chiefly 
by subscription. The magazine will have 
correspondents in many large cities around 
the world. 

Free-lance contributors must know the 
theatre and, the editor’s hope, how to in- 
terpret it. The “holiday” issue will give 
thezn an idea of what is going to be used 
and how material is to be treated. Query 
about ideas and include a resume of your 
theatrical knowledge. Payment will be by 
arrangement. International Theatre is put 
career as a writer and your background of 
out by Heider Publications, Inc., Room 
1510, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36. 

Another title, which at first glance seems 
to be a new magazine, is Exclusive. This 








title was uscd on 10,000 copies of Toby 
Press’ U. S. Crime which were distributed 
in the Detroit area as a special test of title 
appeal. By next month, I’ll have Editor 
Jerry Tax’s decision as to what the maga- 
zine will be called. U.S. Crime editorial 
offices are at 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 


R. D. Buys over the Transom 


Pleasant editorial offices to visit are 
those of Reader’s Digest in Pleasantville, 
N.Y., especially if you are invited there 
with a group such as the men’s Book- 
Sellers’ League and the Women’s National 
Book Association. A Pinkerton man checks 
you in in a friendly way, you sip cocktails 
in the panelled library, are taken through 
the handsome editorial offices, and have 
lunch in a cafeteria which would do credit 
to any first-class hotel. After lunch, you 
are taken through the plant, meet many 
of the staffers, admire the exquisite roses 
Editor Lila Wallace has brought to the of- 
fices from her own gardens, and enjoy the 
antiques she has collected and placed here 
and there. 

The editors tell me that Reader’s Digest 
is just as friendly to submissions as to visi- 
tors, though the types of material which 
can be considered are necessarily limited 
by the pattern of the magazine. Ideas are 
much more important than their presenta- 
tion, and the door is never closed to suit- 
able material. A lot that comes in over 
the transom is bought each year. And 
everything used in the magazine, whether 
original or clipping, is well paid for. Next 
month, I’ll have some special reports from 
R.D. editors as to exact needs and treat- 
ment of manuscripts. 

The Farrell magazine group has been 
reduced by the suspension of the quarterly, 
Better Health. The monthly, Everybody’s 
Digest, uses no original material, and all 
short filler material is selected by the staff. 
The editor, Edward Sanderson, tries to 
make each issue a well-rounded one, with 
coverage of all major subjects and sources 
in 26 articles and two book excerpts. Oc- 
casionally, a very good piece of fiction is 


included if it is strong, has action, and is 


of interest to all readers. Payment is by 





ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Or a dope? If either, I can’t help you. BUT 
if you've got average sense and a story, TV 
or radio script that needs a professional's 
touch, I can pass on the know-how that has 
sold my own work to the Post and the 
pulps, TV and radio. Constructive, scene-by- 
scene criticism and blue-penciling: TV or 
radio, $7.50 per script, half-hour or less. 
Stories, $1 per thousand words, $3 minimum. 


D. H. JOHNSON 


4167 Weslin Ave. Sherman Oaks, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 














20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 1 polis, Indi 
Tel.: Li 7027 
Verse criticized and given professional touch by coun- 


selors who sell to best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. 
Markets suggested. Our clients are reporting success. 
Books of verse edited and arranged. Free Estimate. 


POET'S COUNSEL 


Box 2683 Detroit 31, Mich. 











Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 





New College Standard 
ty sa TYPE 
Dictionary “cai 
Most complete college-size edition — 145,000 defi- 
nitions —_ at-a-glance pronunciation. 


$5.50 plain — $6.00 thumb-indexed 
New Desk Standard 


MW’ PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary Edition — 
Perfect for home and office use. 100,000 defini- 
tions — synonyms, antonyms, secretarial practice, 
charts, tables, etc., etc. 


$3.75 plain — $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary “nzbridses 


Accepted all over the world as unquestioned au- 
thority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illustrations. 


$30.00 Buckram binding, $35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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arrangement. While the staff covers most 
sources of material, writers may send in 
tear-sheets of their own published material 
if they think it might have been missed. 
“Reading matter that really matters” is 
the slogan of Everybody's Digest. The ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. 
Better Living has done very well in its 
first year of publication and with the Sep- 
tember issue guarantees a circulation of 
1,800,000 copies per month. Only one 
piece of fiction is used in each issue, but 
there are also several features open to free 
lancers. Many pieces bought come in un- 
solicited. Examples include “What Is a 
Handicap?” in the June issue and “Merri- 
ly We Hit the Road” in the July issue. 
Top length for fiction is 5,000 words. 
The editors like short-shorts, too—but not 
trick endings—and shorts of 3,000 to .4,000 
words. Articles may run any length, but 
are mostly shorter than fiction. Very short, 
two-column filler articles are always wel- 
come. Writing should be simple, direct, 
and personal to please this staff. Payment 
is on acceptance, at good rates, depending 
on length, writer’s reputation, etc. Chris- 
tine Holbrook is the editor and Elaine 
White Senigallia is fiction and features edi- 
tor. Offices are at 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


Pulp Parade 


Fiction House has packed up its entire 
lineup of pulps and comics, editors and edi- 
torial offices, and moved up to Stamford, 
Connecticut. The new address is 1658 Sum- 
mer Street, and the telephone is Stamford 
4-9514. This is one of the oldest pulp 
houses, established in the early 1920’s. Its 
last New York City address was 130 West 
42nd Street. 


The Goodman lineup of pulp titles now 
includes six active bi-monthlies, all of them 
wide open for material with practically no 
inventory. Marvel Science Fiction has been 
dropped, as has Best Sports, leaving four 
Western books and two sports titles. Editor 
Robert Erisman says that he prefers to or- 
der the book-lengths from regular writers, 
but that all lengths, from short-shorts up to 
20,000-worders, are open to new contrib- 
utors. Since many writers of novel-lengths 
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are now doing originals for the pocket- 
books, this is a good time for short-length 
people to become novel-minded. Stories for 
this market should be mature, not just ac- 
tion writing. Erisman likes slick rejects. For 
Westerns he wants only stories of the Old 
West. On all manuscripts the rate is from 
a minimum of | cent a word up to 2 cents, 
on acceptance. There is a title change, 
too: War Novels is now called War Stories. 
The Goodman pulps are at 270 Park Ave., 
my. ¥. FF. 

With the July issue, Model & Hobby In- 
dustry becomes Craft, Model & Hobby In- 
dustry. This trade paper is a Fox-Schulman 
publication at 30 East 29th Street. 

Book Find Club and Seven Arts Book 
Society, formerly at 401 Broadway, have 
moved to new and larger quarters at 215 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

Popular Publications has a new angle on 
the publication of paper-back books in its 
plan called United Books. Rogers Terrill, 
associate publisher, is directing this opera- 
tion, which will put the original publisher 
of hard-cover books into the reprint pub- 
lishing business for his own titles. United 
Books will start off handling general fiction, 
arrange for the manufacture of reprints 
with costs paid by the original publisher, 
and distribute these reprints for the cus- 
tomary fee. Profits go to the original pub- 
lisher. The original publisher can thus as- 
sure writers of a larger and more continu- 
ous income and at the same time avoid be- 
ing tied down to any exclusive arrangement 
with United Books. Reprints up to 192 
pages will sell for 25 cents; those of 224 
to 320 pages will sell for 35 cents. First 
printings of the 25-centers will probably be 
225,000 copies, of the 35-centers, 200,000 
copies. First titles will be published in De- 
cember, 1952, or January, 1953. The plan 
calls for four titles a month initially, with 
eight to 10 hard-cover publishers partici- 
pating in the plan. 





Significance 


Your searching word must stand up 
tall to walk 
Upon the crowded streets 
of common talk. 
Rachel Graham 
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IMPORTANT! 


If your book is 
not yet ready, 
write and tell us 
about it Now! 

















LAST OPPORTUNITY 
CAN BE PUBLISHED... 


.. this Christmas! 





Chrisumas may seem distant in August but in the publishing 
world, books are now being designed and printed for sale in the ex- 
ceptionally active pre-Holiday book buying period. Pageant Press makes 
it possible each year for books such as yours to reach readers by in- 
creasing our staff and printers and by streamlining our schedules. We’re 
especially interested in reading novels, poetry, juveniles, biography and 
works of more specialized nature. Send your script to us at once for a 
report of publication possibilities and full details. Remember, Pageant 
Press is the only firm able to make AND GUARANTEE this offer. 


As writers, readers, booksellers and wholesalers the world over 
are aware, Pageant Press books are of outstanding design, with jacket 
art and typography equal or superior to books of leading royalty pub- 
lishers. Energetic advertising, sales and promotion staffs see to it that your 
book is nationally advertised and represented (we take full page ads in 
leading bookseller publications as well as extensive advertising in 
review periodicals such as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
NEW YORK TIMES and TRIBUNE, etc.) so that leading book whole- 
salers, as well as independent book shops across the nation who regularly 
buy our authors’ books will be able to order and sell yours. 


If you believe your book has merit and would interest readers, 
we would like to read it. We pay an exceedingly high royalty of 40%. 
This not only makes it possible for you to recover the modest subsidy 
which is required on the first edition only, but enables you to make a 
profit. The second and any subsequent editions of your book are pub- 
lished without cost to you and on a regular royalty basis. 


Give your book the chance it deserves to attract readers and 
reviewers this Christmas. Write today for a copy of our free booklet 
WC which will give you additional details of this publishing offer. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET—NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger, and Higham, Ltd., London 
CANADA: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Toronto 




































The Northwesterns 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Little” Magazines, Book Publishers 


Interim, Parrington Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. A. Wilber 
Stevens, editor. This quality literary maga- 
zine has not been published during the 
past year, but fiction, poetry and suitable 
articles are still being considered because 
the editor expects that the magazine, long 
a center of creative writing interest in the 
Puget Sound area, will soon be off the 
press. 

Oregon Beacon, 344 N. 17th St., Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. John Kelleway, editor. 
Monthly. Fiction used here often deals 
with a central character who overcomes 
handicaps to lead a normal life. Many 
articles also carry this theme and are often 
true-life stories. Poetry used; also photo- 
graphs. No payment at present, but the 
editor gives helpful criticism on stories and 
articles. 

Binfords & Mort, Portland 9, Oregon. 
Peter Binford, president; Thomas Binford, 
manager; Alfred Powers, editor. Binfords 
& Mort was founded in 1891; in the 
1930’s they began publishing books and 
have since published about 250. “We 
publish book-length material of a fac- 
tual nature dealing with the Pacific North- 
west. Poetry, fiction, and material not de- 
voted to the Pacific Northwest is seldom 
used. We bring out about 20 volumes a 
year, in editions of 4000 or 5000 and 95% 
of our books pay off,” Thomas Binford 
says. Often a manuscript is rewritten twice 
before it is accepted. After B & M accept 
a manuscript, they move fairly fast—and 
it is only about a year until publication. 
Payment is on a royalty basis, usually 5% 
of the first 1000 volumes and 10% there- 
after. Well-known authors start at 10%. 
Usually report within 60 days. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. This company publishes a variety 
of book-length material: trade books, his- 
tory, Americana and juveniles, occa- 
sional novels, poetry and political science. 
The, editors say, “We publish between 20 
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and 25 new titles per year, and in publish- 
ing our emphasis always has been on 
authentic Americana. Almost all our manu- 
scripts come to us direct from authors—the 
number of manuscripts submitted through 
agents is negligible. Because of the nature 
of most books we publish, many of our 
authors are one-book authors, although, 
of course, in the juvenile field we have 
a number of authors for whom we have 
printed more than one book.” Caxton usu- 
ally reports in 60 to 90 days and payment 
is on a royalty basis. 

Dogwood Press Books, 2116 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. Frank McCaffrey, editor 
and publisher. The Dogwood Press, which 
has published many books on Northwest 
and Alaskan subjects during the past two 
decades, is not considering free lance manu- 
scripts at present. 

Superior Publishing Co., 2809 Third 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Arthur Olson, edi- 
tor. Not very active in the field at present, 
publishing four or five volumes a year, lar- 
gely picture books on the Northwest. Will 
consider from free lancers well-illustrated 
volumes dealing with the Northwest. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. Reports take 
about 60 days. 

University of Washington Press, Thom- 
son Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash. Dr. William M. Read, director. 
Publishes 5 to 10 volumes a year, two of 
the latest being Union Bay by Higman 
and Larrison and Marital Property in Con- 
flict of Laws by a New York attorney. A 
discussion of Shakespeare’s sonnets by a 
Canadian lawyer is being seriously con- 
sidered. Read says, “We almost certainly 
would not take novels and have never pub- 
lished poetry. A novel would have to be 
outstanding and have literary quality. All 
manuscripts must be readable and scholar- 
ly. We are not interested in publishing sub- 
sidized material. A manuscript may be in 
the office for a considerable period, al- 
though we try to give an answer in a rea- 
sonable time.” Royalties by arrangement 
with the author. 
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This Month Only 


NO READING FEES 


for Book Manuscripts / 


=: igo year at this time, editors are returning to their desks refreshed by sum- 











mer vacations and eager to begin the work of selecting books to be pub- 
lished during the next year. It is important that your book be made avail- 
able to them and so I have eliminated the “red tape” of reading fees for book manu- 
scripts for this month only as I believe that I will be able to find enough authors with 
talent to pay the usual handling charges for all via quick acceptances by publishers. 


N example is the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., writer whose first book I just sold to 
Coward-McCann and I worked not only to achieve one sale but have an 
assigned series of books agreed upon for this ambitious newer writer. 


Send your book to me while editorial in need of professional direction—I’Il tell 
inventories are low. I’ll report in a week you just what’s wrong and you can decide 
to ten days concerning sales possibilities. whether you want to work to correct the 
If your book is ready for the market, flaws under my guidance or if you prefer 
you'll get a brief, but hearty note of ac- to bury a potentially good seller in a chest 
ceptance. If your theme is not timely, in the attic. You are “the master of your 
if your work is not the type desired by edi- fate” so get busy with wrapping paper 
tors today, you'll be told in frank, but and twine-—the address is: Frank Q. 
friendly manner. If you are in between— Brady, Literary Agent, 55 W. 42nd St., 
good material with the wrong slant, or New York 18, N. Y. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


Professionals: 10°% commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, ison ss 


55 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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AND 


By Don Bishop 


WE'VE PEEKED at the correspondence files 
of the continuity acceptance chief at one 
of the TV networks and find that there’s 
almost nothing you may write about. Don’t 
even write a play about skullduggery on 
Mars because the Society for the Glorifica- 
tion of Martian Culture will write a letter 
of complaint to the U. S. video network 
which produces it. The network will frame 
a polite reply and may or may not send 
down the word to lay off the Martians, de- 
pending on how voluminous is the flood 
of objection. 


The content of the continuity accept- 
ance chief’s files is of interest to writers 
who want to know what subjects to avoid 
in scriptwriting. Let’s look at a few items: 

(1) The U. S. Post Office Department 
objects to a comedy scene about retrieving 
a letter that has been dropped in a mail- 
box. To rifle a mailbox is unlawful; kid- 
ding about it doesn’t make it less so. 


(2) A disinfectant manufacturer objects 
to a young woman in a period drama com- 
mitting suicide by drinking a disinfectant, 
despite the fact that the company didn’t 
exist at the time of the drama’s action. 


(3) George Jessel’s attorney requests 
right of prior approval on mention of his 
client, especially in regard to said client’s 
marital record. 

(4) Italian-American individuals and so- 
cieties object to gangsters on TV having 
Italian names. Stereotyping is also ob- 
jected to by Nisei, Negroes, Jews, Irish, 
and others. The networks have given this 
problem more attention than any other. If 
they have a forewarning that something 
may offend a segment of the public, they 
always order the questionable material 
altered or deleted. 
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(5) The American Meat Institute asks 
why in comedies and dramas the cost of 
meat invariably symbolizes all cost of 
living increases. They enclose statistics to 
prove that eggs, fish, and canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally valid symbols. 

(6) The Florists Information Council 
asks if it’s necessary to use that line, “Please 
omit flowers,” in connection with the funer- 
als of TV’s victims. 

(7) The National Association of Refri- 
gerated Warehouses, Inc., complains: “. 
about 9 out of 10 murders committed over 
the air waves involve a warehouse of some 
kind. Now, our people are a little con- 
cerned. Sure, they like publicity—but they 
are concerned because they’re being kidded 
too often about whether or not they have 
‘Had any murders lately?’ ” 

We could chronicle the gripes of laun- 
drymen, lie detector manufacturers, den- 
tists, and a host of others. But for the 
writer there’s other interesting material 
in the chief's files. Note these typical prob- 
lems that come to the attention of the net- 
work script police: 

A private detective, hero of the piece, 
gives detailed instructions for breaking in- 
to a home. Since a 10-year-old could accom- 
plish a housebreaking with such a thor- 
ough explanation of the technique, that 
part of the script is turned down. 

FCC Commissioner Frieda Hennock in 
an address cites a TV drama which “un- 
wisely showed an actor playing Russian 
Roulette . . . three days later a high school 
student in Chicago who had seen the tele- 
cast tried that game; he lost and died.” 
Some months later, a script calls for a 
game of Russian Roulette. The scene is 
ordered omitted. 
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A viewer objects to what he calls the 
glorification of drink in a program which 
had most of its scenes laid in night clubs. 
The continuity acceptance chief quotes to 
all concerned the code of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters : 

The use of liquor in program con- 
tent should be deemphasized. The con- 
sumption of liquor in American life, 
when not required by the plot or for 
proper characterization, shall not be 
shown. 


Even the Santa Claus legend is protected. 
A script is submitted containing the line, 
“Take a kid. Everybody tells him about 
Santa Claus. .’ The producing firm 
agrees to a change in order not to have 
client and network accused of disillusion- 
ing the children. 

Aside from not offending a Parent- 
Teachers Association or the Police Confer- 
ence of Central New York (which went on 
record as “opposed to radio and televi- 
sion programs in which the cops are por- 
trayed as slow and the crimes are solved 
by newsmen and private eyes”), the writer 
must avoid script content which violates 
the network’s special rules. For example, 
remembering the great scare along the 
eastern seaboard a number of years ago 
when Orson Welles dramatized a Martian 
invasion in news broadcast format, the net- 
works red pencil such script phraseology as, 
“We interrupt this program to bring you 
a special police bulletin.” Those words are 
spoken on the air only when they’re the 
real thing. 

By and large, when going over scripts, 
our continuity acceptance friend and his 
counterparts at other networks apply a rule 
of common sense, using the NARTB code 
as a general guide. They try to preserve 
artistic and intellectual integrity in the 
programs they oversee, yet at the same time 
they try to avoid hurting any person or 
group. Our friend sums up his attitude in 
these words: 

It is impossible for any broadcaster 
to please everybody. Surely, no one 
seriously expects us to question every 
darn thing that comes along unless we 








You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 

On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSERIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. ¥. 
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feel at the particular time of broad- 
cast that the group portrayed is too 
much in the limelight for spoofing or 
unless we feel that the portrayal some- 
how has malicious intent. 
oe * * 

More winners of this year’s Dr. Christian 
contest have been announced. In the $350 
prize category are Gladys Guilford Scott, 
New York City; Vicki Catalani, Chicago; 
and Frank J. Walker, Scranton, Pa. Win- 
ners of $300 awards are Duane Davis, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Edward Powers, Bedford, 
Ohio; William Harned, Joplin, Mo.; and 
Lindsay Neill, Chapel Hill, N. C. Winners 
of $250 prizes are Ethel M. Collins, North 
Hollywood, Calif.; Bacil B. Warren, Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; William Hoefler, College Park, 
Ga.; Marie Wood, Bluefield, W. Va.; Ele- 
anor G. Collie, Alexandria, Va.; Frank P. 
Hiner, Jr., Glendale, Calif.; Jean Mizer, 
Hailey, Idaho; Verena Anderson, El Ca- 
jon, Calif.; Winnifred Bennett, Portland, 
Me.; Edward Curry, Akron, Ohio; Burton 
J. Apple, Kittanning, Pa.; and Genevieve 
L. Curtis, Lincoln, Neb. 

~ # x 

Robert Montgomery Presents, NBC-TV, 
9:30-10:30 p. m., EDT. Sponsors (alter- 
nating) : American Tobacco Co. and John- 
son’s Wax. Producer: Robert Montgomery. 
Mailing address: Neptune Productions, 
Room 1743, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Says John Gibbs, head of Neptune Pro- 
ductions: “Frankly, we are trying to inherit 
the audience of the “A” pictures of several 
years ago such as Kitty Foyle, It Happened 
One Night, or, on a quieter plane, the 
British film Brief Encounter.” This stand- 
ard has tended to keep down the flow of 
scripts, although Gibbs points out that he 
considers Robert Montgomery Presents as 
open to any writer who can make the 
grade. A number of authors do have their 
fingers on the pulse of the program’s needs, 
and their names are frequently seen on the 
credit crawls. Gibbs would like to extend 
the list of regulars by receiving more scripts 
from professional magazine writers. Price 
for a one-hour script is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500. Gibbs sees that as 
ample inducement for either the successful 
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magazine writer or the legitimate play. 
wright. 

Plays for Robert Montgomery Presents 
must have a tone of sophistication which js 
missing on many hour and half-hour televi- 
sion shows. Consequently, the locale is like- 
ly to be Paris, Mexico, Bermuda, a luxury 
liner, etc. The plays should not be written 
for Montgomery (although he does appear 
occasionally), but they should be the type 
of plays in which one would expect to find 
a man of Montgomery’s suavity and sophis- 
tication. 


A simple plot structure is preferred—a 
concentration on the main story with al- 
most complete elimination of secondary 
plots. Colorful supporting and bit parts are 
not ruled out, but the program’s experience 
has been that with 47 minutes of playing 
time the writer has his hands full develop- 
ing the main story. 

In general, the program wants strong 
romantic situations—love stories involving 
decent people who find the going tough be- 
cause of differences in their characters and 
attitudes toward life. Don’t be misled by 
that word “romantic”; a happy ending isn’t 
required. It is important that the emo- 
tional conflicts be satisfactorily solved, but 
a parting between lovers can be as dramat- 
ically effective as the traditional clinch 
fadeout. A triangle isn’t a necessary ele- 
ment. If there is a triangle, two men in 
love with a women constitutes a more ac- 
ceptable triangle than two women in love 
with a man. 

* * * 


Stars Over Hollywood, CBS-Radio, Sat- 
urdays, 12:30-1:00 a. m., EDT. Sponsor: 
Carnation Milk. Scripts to: Stars Over 
Hollywood, 9370 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Because this program is called Stars Over 
Hollywood, too many writers make the mis- 
take of looking for subject matter among 
millionaires, glamour girls, and bandleaders 
when a better story might be told about 
a man and his wife in a small town in 
America. The producers of the program 
say, “We much prefer stories about ordi- 
nary people and their daily trials and tribu- 
lations or subjects very far removed from 
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Three printings before publication—two already sold out—that's 
the remarkable sales record of DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, 
by McDill McCown Gassman . . . sure-fire proof that Vantage 
Press not only publishes books, but SELLS them! Free brochure 


tells how we can publish your book... . 


First Printing ..... 2000 copies 
Second Printing oe 3000 copies 
Third Printing . sass 5000 copies 


DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, by 
McDill McCown Gassman, was pub- 
lished in June, 1952. Even before the 
book came from the printer, the first 
two editions were sold out. And the 
way DADDY is selling right now, the 
third edition won't last long, either. 


Here is a fine book that got off to 
the right start with aggressive adver- 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 


Another WANTAGE author hits the jackpot! 




















tising and sales action—the kind of 
action that has made Vantage Press 
one of America's leading cooperative 
publishers. Mrs. Gassman is not the 
only author whose entire first edition 
was sold out by the vigorous promo- 
tion of Vantage Press—a few others 
are listed below. 

Right now, if you are looking for a 
book publisher, mail the coupon for 
our 24-page, illustrated brochure tell- 
ing about our successful cooperative 
publishing plan. 


PUBLISHER? 


in your search for a publisher, don't be misled by Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
generalities about publicity, advertising and sales. that has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Ask to see “proof” of sales. Remember, much pub- Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, "To the 
licity and advertising can be worthless when it comes Author in Search of a Publisher." It's free. Mail the 


to selling books. coupon below, or send a postcard to Peqgy Stevens, 
i Dept. W8, Vanta Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N 
Vantage Press has a long string of sales York |. New —— ress, Inc ew 


successes to its name, and DADDY WAS 
AN UNDERTAKER is only the latest in this 


list. Other Vantage books that have Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





chalked up big sales — to mention only a 
few — include A YANK ON PICCADILLY, 
by C. L. McDermott (also sold to Popuiar 
Library for a 25¢ pocketbook — first print- 


ing, 150,000); THE GIRL FROM RUBY'S by Mf on the West Coast: 

Chet Nichols; UNDER THE DRYER, by Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W8, 
Patricia J. Riker; THIS IS OUR LAND, by 6356 Hollywood Blvd. 

Lillian Dean; HOLLYWOOD, U. S. A., by Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Alice Evans Field. 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W8, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, "To the Author in Search of a 


. 
sent 





Vantage Press is interested in creative work of Publisher,” 
every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry that (1 | am working on a manuscript 
measures up to certain standards. We would like to [| have a completed manuscript 
see even those manuscripts that have been rejected Name . 
by other publishers. For publishing history is filled Address bats abiaggewiracmmneaab nas tenat ont ; 
with examples of blunders that publishers have made GRE sant antes eysas . Zone.... State..... : : 
in rejecting books which later soared to popularity. ils seceussenes ‘ ae i 





































REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. Misspelled words and minor 
— errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
at. 50c per thousand words. 


MARY L. WILLIAMS 
1238 E. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 











SHORTHAND in 


Spee Speedwriting ne 120 wpm. ; 


mac ses ABC's. 
133.6) 


Bestest ¢ to 9g ~T write, ——, Low cost. 
AT HOME 





100,000 taught’ by mail. “weg typing. 29th 
year. Write for FREE booklet t 


@ 
Dept. 6708-2 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





SALES . . .YOUR GOAL 


We make it ours as your representative 
acting more effectively in close contact 
with BOOK publishers and MAGAZINE 
editors than you could. 

The publishing district is our field. Avail 
yourself NOW of sympathetic conscien- 
tious attention to your writing needs. 

No courses. 


Established writers are accorded the 
benefit of our services on commission 
basis. A service fee is charged to all 
others. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it!” 
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the amusement world.” Furthermore, they 
want everything from boy-meets-girl to 
comedy and drama, and even some fantasy 
stories. The principal limitations are those 
prescribed by the networks and by common 
sense: plots involving too much drinking, 
kidnapping, anything offensive to a racial 
or religious group, or anything in bad taste. 

Remember that stories for male stars are 
as salable as stories for female stars, since 
the program alternates its leads. But be 
sure to write the vehicle for one star who 
actually carries the story, supported by 
others. Don’t just have the star around; 
use him or her. Besides the star, who may 
not double, your play should call for four 
additional characters. Some of these may 
double. But don’t have an actor talking 
to himself! 

Write your play in two acts, each of 
about 11 minutes duration. Don’t fret if 
you go to 13 minutes per act, as the pro- 
ducers have found that a play running as 
long as 26 minutes is more workable dur- 
ing rehearsal than one of the prescribed 
length. The director can cut any super- 
fluous minutes. 

Submit only scripts that have never been 
produced. Adaptations of published short 
stories are acceptable provided the original 
author submits the radio script or the rights 
to the original story have been obtained by 
the radio writer. Price for a finished script 
on which no rewrite is necessary is $250. 
Author’s credit is used and rights are 
bought for a single broadcast only. Prompt 
reading is promised. Include a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope if you wish your 
manuscript returned. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Michael Dyne drew a large share of the 
writing assignments for Worthington Min- 
er’s summer series of half-hour dramatic 
incidents presented on NBC-TV under the 
title Curtain Call. Dyne wrote originals 
titled “Azaya,” “Carrie Marr,” and “Mut- 
iny in the Zoo.” He also adapted Irene 
Nemirovsky’s short story, “The Party” and 
“The Summer People,” a short story bv 
Shirley Jackson. 

Other plays on the 
cluded “The Promise, 
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Mildred Cram; “The Soul of the Great 
Bell,” by Miner, based on an old legend 
told by Lafcadio Hearn; “Season of Di- 
vorce,” adapted by Norman Lessing from 
a short story by John Cheever; “Summer 
Evening,” by Sharon Wells; “Swell Girl,” 
adapted by Elizabeth Hart from a short 
story by J. P. Marquand; “The Vexations 
of A. J. Wentworth, B. A.,” adapted by 
Miner from a book by H. F. Ellis, based on 
the adventures of an English school teach- 
er; “The Liar,” adapted by Howard Mer- 
rill from a short story by Henry James; 
“The Model Millionaire,” adapted by Nor- 
man Lessing from a short story by Oscar 
Wilde; and “Shadow,” by Mildred Cram, 
also adapted by Lessing. 

Curtain Call is an unusual TV series for 
writers to study. The plays are “little inci- 
dents,” sharply written. The authors don’t 
necessarily resolve the situations; they may 
just throw light on them. That is what 
Miner ordered. It is not good practice, 
generally, to write this kind of story since 
there’s not much market for it. 

* * * 

Give a radio or television news writer a 
teletype machine and a typewriter and he’s 
in business. The networks picked up their 
news staffs almost in toto and moved them 
to Chicago for the national political con- 
ventions. They kept skeleton staffs in New 
York—all the more skeletonized by the 
strike of the Radio Writers’ Guild, which 
came off as scheduled on July 2 and, at 
this writing, has not yet ended. 

Reuven Frank, writer on the Camel 
News Caravan TV show, went to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco to write that pro- 
gram for John Cameron Swayze when it 
went coast-to-coast for the first time; then 
Frank came back to New York via Chicago 
for the conventions. The journeyman print- 
ers of the old days had nothing on him. 





A Dollar And No Sense 


A dollar sale 
Revives my hopes: 

I spent three bucks 
For envelopes! 


Grace H. Scott 
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An inspiring and helpful new magazine—featuring 

the world’s top writers and editors—telling how 

you, too, can do it. Here are some of the stars ap- 

pearing in RTW: 

*Richard Armour, widely published humorous poet 

*Homer Croy, famous author and movie writer 

*Evelyn Eaton, historical novelist 

*Theodore Pratt, novelist 

ae Deen, writer of movie hits and over 
$s 


*Faith Baldwin, famous American author 
*Paul de Kruif, well-known non-fiction writer 
*Albert R. Perkins, man, editor, American Magazine, 
TV authority 
*Isaac Asimov, science fiction writer 
And there are many, many more coming in RTW’s 
policy of bringing beginner and professional writers 
the greatest writing and editorial talent it can find. 
PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last-minute 
market tips; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors 
analyze stories pot by point and tell you why they 
didn’t sell; Battle Report, that much-discussed two- 
way presentation of controversial problems of in- 
terest to writers; TV-Radio Time. First Sales Forum, 
and other interesting features. 
Why miss all these great authors and features when 
you can get one year of RTW for —_ $2.50... 
outside U. S. A. $3.00... by sending check, money 
order, or cash? Subscribe today. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. A 


55 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 








Report to Writers 
Department A 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my one-year subscription to REPORT TO 
WRITERS. 


I enclose $2.50. (Outside U. S. A. $3.00.) 
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Quality Magazines 
The Survey, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y., suspended publication with the May, 
1952, issue. 


> 


Second Class Magazines 


Organic Cultivation, Adams Island, Allen- 
town, Pa. Mrs. Ruth Jacobson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
illustrated articles from 500 to 1500 words, tell- 
ing of personal experiences in flower gardening 
and gardening scientifically. Verse (Americana 
grass-roots) gardens, flowers, etc., of not morc 
than 300 words, also used. Photographers ar 
invited to submit unique pictorial features: 
sports, new ideas in house-management, garden. 
Report in two weeks to a month. Payment is 2c 
a word for articles, on acceptance; photographs 
from $1.00 per print for each insertion; varying 
rates for poems.” 

Senior, 544 West Colorado, Glendale 4, Calif. 
A. S. Kane, Editor. Pocket size magazine to be 
issued monthly or bi-monthly; 25c a copy. First 
issue dated September, to be limited in distribu- 
tion to six cities as a test. First regular issue un- 
decided as yet—may distribute same issue na- 
tionally, if test produces good results. “We want 
articles of merit directed to intelligent older 
people, dealing with hobbies, economical travel- 
ing, housing in older age, money management 
on reduced income, health (we prefer an M.D. 
by-line on these), inspiration, solving of person- 
ality problems. All articles must deal with the 
years after 50. Length, up to 2500 words, pre- 
ferably shorter. Can use good filler material 
and humor in shorter lengths. Biggest need right 
now is personality interviews with older people 
who are outstandingly successful as ‘retirees.’ 
Will not use fiction first few issues and will buy 
very few photographs. No poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is 2c a word and up for 
articles and $2 to $10 for fillers.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Chicagoland Golf, 3330 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 13, Ill. L. E. Williams, Editor & 
Publisher. Issued monthly, May through De- 
cember. “This is a new magazine for every golfer 
and, as the name saggests, will be concentrated 
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on the Chicagoland area. It contains _instruc- 
tional and informative articles to promote golf 
and golf courses in general. These are largely 
staff-written, although we will accept occasional 
articles of 1000 to 1500 words from free lance 
writers. Buy photographs, and are also in the 
market for fillers, poetry, cartoons, quizzes and 
puzzles. We are not planning a fiction depart- 
ment at present. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned unless return postage is enclosed. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, plus $3.00 for each photo- 
graph (8x10 gloss), on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


All-Pets Magazine, 18 Forest Avenue, Box 15], 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Douglas L. Larson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.40 a year. “We 
use authoritative articles on pets of every kind, 
preferably not more than 1000 words. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $3.00 and up for articles 
and $2.00 and up for photographs, on accept- 
ance.” 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. William A. Swallow, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles, essays, short verse, 
photographs and drawings—all about animals. 
Articles and essays may include any subject 
dealing with animals, especially those with hv- 
mane import, except articles about animal train- 
ing, commercial use for entertainment, animals 
in captivity, zoos, circuses, etc., and hunting and 
other cruel sports. Human interest and current 
event items are particularly needed. Manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and natural 
history are also acceptable. Articles should be 
accompanied by good illustrations (photographs 
or drawings) whenever possible. Brief, concise 
prose is desired. We suggest from 300-400 words. 
In any case, articles over 600 words cannot be 
accepted. Photographs should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic animals or wild animals in 
their natural surroundings. There is no objec- 
tion to children or adults appearing with the 
animals. Photographers should strive for pic- 
tures that tell a story of animal life, although 
a limited number of portraits are acceptable. 
Verse about animals should be short, preferably 
+ to 12 lines. Little or no fiction used. No 
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fnanuscripts returned unless accompanied by self- 
addressed stamped envelopes. Payment is Yec a 
word for articles and stories, on acceptance; $1 
and up for photographs and drawings; $1 for 
acceptable verse.” 


“Little” Magazines 

Advance Guard, Denver, Colo., has been dis- 
continued. 

The American Scene, P. O. Box 6138, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Louis Parra, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
stories or fictional sketches of 400 to 800 words, 
with American-Scene settings, or Latin Amer- 
ican, or European background, preferably re- 
lated in some way to important events in the 
news, or with a realistic, up-to-date trend. Swift 
moving and with attractive dialogue and charac- 
terization that will interest the average reader. 
Can deal with any emotional or practical prob- 
lems; no taboos, other than those imposed by 
good taste and decency (no lewdness or un- 
necessary profanity is, of course, encouraged). 
Realism is welcomed, and stories with genuine 
humor are very much desired just now. Also 
use travel articles, of not more than 400 or 500 
words, or descriptive articles dealing with the 
peoples of the Western hemisphere, or those 
living in the countries of Europe with whom 
Americans are closely allied these days, All ar- 
ticles should preferably be keyed to a certain 
outstanding personality, or should start out 
with some vital aim in mind or bring out some 
important idea or ideal. Coverage of music, the 
screen, or other fields of entertainment also de- 
sired. Brief poems are used, preferably not over 8 
or 12 lines, graphic in style, with good rhyme or 
well-balanced meter. Photographs used very infre- 
quently. Report in two weeks to a month. No 
payment, but 50 per cent royalties are reserved 
for all authors in the event of any reprint sales 
to others.” 

The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center 
Station, North Hollywood, Calif. Wilfred Brown 
and Elinor Henry Brown, Editors. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short 
shorts, character sketches, fantasy and science 
fiction, ‘tall tales’, modern fables, etc. Lengths: 
one-pagers, 450 words or less; two-pagers, about 
1,000 words or less; may consider occasional 
longer pieces, but seldom over 1500 words. Also 
use humorous and ‘human interest’ essays, true 
character sketches, holiday ‘fillers’, etc. Sa:ne 
lengths as above. No book reviews; no criticism. 
Seldom use any ‘writing about writers’. We use 
more poetry than most little magazines do. No 
set limit except for contest entries, but we prefer 
brevity (verse from 2 to 11 lines) and ‘human 
interest’. Serious or light, with rhyme, near- 
rhyme, or no rhyme—but good. We tend to 
avoid ‘writing about writers’ in this category, 
too. No photographs or art work. Cover drawings 
are donated by artists. Try to report promptly, 
but contest manuscripts, some prose, and ‘near- 
miss or just-hit’ poetry can be delayed for weeks 





W” WANT TO SELL? 
Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 
PROFESSIONAL Mss., except booklengths, 
PERSONAL returned within 10 days 


after receipt. Limited 
PROMPT TRAINING select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS 


tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5,000 
75¢ per thousand thereafter. Minimum Fee $3.00 


WRITE TODAY! 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. ©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 222 





for information concerning 
courses, collaboration, 
bookle 




















| TYPE RIGHT 
PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, NEATLY 
ONE CARBON, MINOR CORRECTIONS FREE 
50c PER THOUSAND WORDS 


JUNE QUIGLEY 
FREDERICK, ILLINOIS 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE —_ 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Cont 

etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR. 
SELF HANDBOOKS. ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 2 neetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas i, Texas 











WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 


to meet publishers’ needs. Book- 
lengths, stories, articles, plays, ete. 
Professionals and beginners invited! 


CARLSON wane 
516 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 7aay0 


w York 18, N. Y. 














FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Down-to-earth advice for everyone who 
wants to write fiction successfully. The eee 
is a distinguished novelist and founder of 
the Magazine Institute, one of the country’s 
finest schools of creative writing. 

“Highly recomniended.”—Liprary JOURNAL 


WRITING ICTION 
TECHNIQUES OF THE CRAFT 
by ROBERT SMITH 
At your bookseller, $350 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 
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occasionally. No payment except contributor’s 
copy; cash contests in every issue.” 

The Blue Guitar, 116 S. Union Avenue, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. Bill Lovelady, Gene DeWitt 
and Lee Lovelady, Editors. Issued 3 times yearly; 
25c a copy; 75c a year. “We want quality fiction 
not exceeding 1500 words. Exceptions will be 
made for superior stories. Quality must rise geo- 
metrically with length for longer stories. No sub- 
ject matter, no pattern barred. Off-trail and ex- 
perimental fiction especially welcomed. Fiction 
used includes short stories, dramas, and anything 
else of quality. Have three article sections: 
(1) Letters-to-the-Editors — general comments; 
(2) Explications—criticisms and amplifications 
of poems appearing in previous issues of the Blue 
Guitar; (3) Prosodic Problems—fine points for 
graduate poets discussed. Use a great deal of 
poetry, and we desire contemporary poetry writ- 
ten in the modern idiom which meets the stand- 
ards of the ‘New Criticism’ as represented by 
Coleridge, Brooks, Warren, etc. No photographs 
used. Report in two weeks. No payment except 
copies of magazine.” 

Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Ernst Erich Noth, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
short articles on living authors and contempo- 
rary literary movements or trends, up to 2000 
words. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. No payment.” 

Buddhist World Philosophy, Box 28, Three 
Rivers, Mich. Marie Harlowe Pulley, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use highly specialized articles up to 2000 words, 
dealing with the philosophical atheism of Bud- 
dhist basis, peace and non-killing based upon 
Ahimsa, etc. Inasmuch as we have more foreign 
than American readers, especially in Asia, the 
‘American slant’ is not considered. Use poetry 
keyed to the Buddhist ideology. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in three days. No payment 
except subscription and copies.” 

Fantastic Worlds, 1942 Telegraph Avenue, 
Stockton, Calif. Edward M. Ludwig, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want off-trail, mature fantasy and science fiction 
not over 2500 words. We prefer meaningful, 
thematic stories or humorous satire—types which 
are not readily found in larger magazines. Stories 
featuring authors, editors, and fantasy fans as 
characters are welcome. Use any type article of 
interest to science fiction and fantasy readers, 
collectors and writers. Best length, under 2000 
words. Prefer to be queried on these. Will also 
consider short pieces on the unknown and super- 
natural. Use photographs and very short poems. 
Report in two weeks. Cash prizes from $3 to $10 
for prose, on publication. In exceptional cases, 
an additional payment is made on acceptance. 
Payment for photos by arrangement.” 

Hodgepodge, 1880 Textile Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Bess H. Tefft and Dorothy Davies, Editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use brief articles, under 1000 words, of successful 
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hobbyists, particularly those who practice a craft; 
also explicit directions for crafts. Can use India 
ink drawings or magazine proof type pictures, 
but no photographs. We welcome all gift shops 
to list their needs with us and we help supply 
these needs. Have a Poet’s Corner contest which 
varies from month to month. Report in two 
weeks. Our contributors are given display adver- 
tising for their hobby, but no cash payment as 
yet.” 

The Hudson Review, 439 West Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. William Arrowsmith, Joseph Ben- 
nett and Frederick Morgan, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. Literary 
magazine. “We use fiction up to 15,000 words, 
articles up to 8000 words, translations, reviews, 
and poetry. No photographs. Report in six to 
eight weeks. Payment is 2c a word for prose, 
one-half rate for translations, and 65c a line for 
poetry, on publication.” 

Interim, Parrington Hall, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash. A. Wilber Stevens, 
Editor. Issued quarterly (irregular at present) ; 
50c a copy; $2.00 for four issues. ‘We use short 
stories up to 5000 words and occasionally ex- 
cerpts from novels in progress. We aim to print 
material of permanent literary values. Also use 
critical articles up to 4500 words; we do not em- 
brace any particular literary ‘school’. Use poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in three weeks. No 
payment except complimentary copies.” 

Intersection, Box 1978, University Circle, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. John V. Hagopian, Harry 
Brown, Hoosag Gregory and Allan Bing, Editors. 
Issued quarterly; 90c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use high-quality short stories, 2000 to 10,000 
words. Not esoteric cultist stuff, but not slick- 
formula stuff, either. Language must combine 
artistry with communicability. Use a limited 
amount of literary criticism devoted to important 
writers of the twentieth century or to theories of 
literary criticism. Must be intelligible to the edu- 
cated layman as well as to the specialist in litera- 
ture. Use poetry, but no photographs. Report in 
two to five weeks. Payment is 2c a word for 
prose and $5 per poem (more depending on 
length), on publication.” 

Intro Magazine, Box 860, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. Louis Brigante, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use fiction of the highest literary standards and 
criticism and critical articles of literary or artistic 
nature. Also use poetry. No photographs. Report 
in approximately two weeks. No payment.” 

The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wis. Florence L. 
Schofield, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use fiction to 1000 words, 
which must have a religious slant, since we are 
using nearly all religious material now. Also use 
articles up to 700 words on religious or unusual 
places. Religious poems, 4 to 6 verses of 6 lincs, 
also used. Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Years 
and Easter material needed. Also Mother’s Day 
and Father’s Day poems and poems for shut-ins 
needed. Seasonal material should be submitted 
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we enjoy teaching others to write. 


® HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
articles, sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


® WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


® Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. Inquir- 
ers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW. 





«Didn't Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


| ... from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
| in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get The Mumen Enene: Buckalle 


Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 
Author: Hotel on the Lake; 


One Winter in Boston and 


down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” el ge Ri Big 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 


e 
JANET WELT, formerly on 


troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


Yes, Mr ° Dr iscoll, it’s true that many heads e 
of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Insti- } fit 3 WALKER. author: 
tute, as a matter of fact, is the only correspondence } radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
school in writing which is completely owned, staffed e 


and operated by successful writers and editors. Every § MARY HEATON VORSE, 
A ‘ . ° Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time note to Folly; stories in Col- 
writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, pan peng Ee st 
cessful Writers and Editors. 








The 


Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 88-D 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


I us rout anita’ OED a :0<<. DOD oscccxicss 
(Inquiries Confidential © No Salesman Will Call) 
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three months in advance. No photographs. Report 
in six weeks. No payment except subscription and 
contributor’s copies.” 

The Literary Beacon, Adams Island, Allen- 
town, Pa. Stacy Farnsworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.75 a year. “We use 
short stories of high literary standard, up to 
5000 words. Articles, features, quiz ideas, poems, 
cartoons, etc., will be considered. Especially need 
features regarding contemporary literary trends, 
contemporary literature, up to 5000 words. Pho- 
tographers are invited to submit unique pictorial 
features: sports, new ideas in house-management, 
garden. Report in two weeks to a month. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word, on acceptance; photographs 
from $1.00 per print for each insertion; varying 
rates for poems.” 

Northern Review, 2475 Van Horne, Apt. 5, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. John Sutherland, 
Editor Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories of high literary standard, 
up to 4500 words. Also articles dealing with 
literature or the arts, up to 4500 words. Use 
poetry. Report in four weeks. Payment on pub- 
lication.” 

The Personalist, 3518 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use serious articles on philosophy, reli- 
gion, and literature. Not more than 12 typed 
(double-spaced) pages, one side. Will consider 
poetry, but use very little. No fiction or photo- 








graphs. Report in a weck or ten days. Small pay- 
ment, on publication.” 

Thought and Action, c/o Hessen, Jefferson 
Avenue, Amityville, N. Y. Roy H. Hessen and 
Reynold J. Gouverneur, Editors. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 95c for 5 issues. “This is a 
magazine of the social sciences. No restrictions as 
to kind or style of fiction, but we cannot use any- 
thing right now that exceeds 500 words in length. 
Also use articles on any of the social sciences sub- 
jects — anthropology, archaeology, sociology, 
ethnology, etc. Also philosophy and psychology. 
Personality briefs desired. Use poetry, but no 
payment is made. Report in one to two weeks, 
Payment is lc a word for articles and $1.00 per 
ms. for fiction, on acceptance.” 

The Western Review, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Ray B. West, Jr., Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
insist upon literary quality of a high order in our 
fiction, and thus we would advise that prospec- 
tive contributors read at least several issues be- 
fore contributing manuscripts. Unlike many other 
‘little’ magazines, however, we like to see work 
by new writers, even those previously unpub- 
lished, and have an editorial staff devoted to giv- 
ing them conscientious consideration. Length: 
10,000 words or less, though occasionally we will 
print longer fiction if it is sufficiently good. Our 
articles are literary and critical, and here you 
almost have to read the magazine to see what we 
want. Analysis of a single work (story, novel, 





leading books in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers for whom | am selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
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poem), analysis of an author, comparative 
analysis of several authors, or analysis of any 
special problem relevant to literature—all are ac- 
ceptable if on a level consistent with our gen- 
erally high standards. Since a number of our 
readers are primarily interested in our articles, 
it’s important that we get good ones. Length: 
generally unspecified, though 10,000 words may 
be set up as a good maximum. Use poetry in the 
‘modern’ rather than ‘traditional’ vein. No pho- 
tographs. Report in two months. Payment is 
$6.00 per page, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Bluebook Magazine, 230 Park Avenuc, New 
York 17, N. Y. Maxwell Hamilton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We usc 
short-shorts of 1300 to 1500 words, short stories 
of 5000 to 6000 words, novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and novels of 35,000 to 590,000 
words. Need off-trail stories and unusual back- 
grounds; require crisp writing and dramatic pres- 
entation with a strong hero identifiable to male 
readers. Use only stories of man against man 
and man against nature—never man against him- 
self. Use very few period or historical stories. 
Need modern adventure, indoors and outdoors. 
Also need 5000- to 6000-word lead articles, 
worthy of cover blurbs. These must be strong and 
dramatic, preferably wrapped around one person 
who is or should be newsworthy to men who 
crave adventure. Use very little poetry, a la 
Richard Armour. No photographs. Report in four 
to eight weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is 10c a 
word on lead articles and 8c a word on others, 
5c to 7c a word on short fiction, and 3c to 5c a 
word on long fiction.” 

Jungle Stories, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket mainly for short stories of 3000 to 6000 
words, with a nice authentic jungle feel. We like 
good lively girl interest slightly on sexy side. 
Background is always African jungle. The long 
lead novel always contracted. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up.” 

Northwest Romances, 1658 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Conn. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor; Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want strong and de- 
tailed stories of the snowlands. Shorts and novel- 
ettes, 5000 to 15,000 words, about Mounties and 
sourdoughs, men and women of the North. We 
particularly want powerful woman interest 
throughout. We also use some straight animal 
stories. Our particular need is for novelettes, but 
we advise that only people with some knowledge 
of this country try to hit this specialized and lim- 
ited market. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, within ten days.” 

Wings Stories, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 3 times 
yearly; 25c a copy. “We are buying novelettes 


r— MAGAZINE — 


TIME 


tells how 
Exposition’s 
authors get 

“a better shake”* 


because “Exposition Press, a Man- 
hattan publishing house which issued 
203 books last year, ranked sixth among 
U. S. publishers in number of new 
titles.” * 


because “President and sparkplug of 
Exposition is Edward Uhlan. .. . His 16 
years [in subsidy publishing] have taught 
him that the business can be both legitimate 
and profitable.”* 


because “Exposition gives its writers 
a contract whose terms are frank and clear, 
sends out review copies and news releases, 
tries, like all publishers, to build publicity 
and promotional hocus-pocus (autograph- 
ing parties, press interviews, radio appear- 
ances, etc.)”* 


because “Exposition rejects more 
books than it prints, especially shuns the 
work of bigots and cranks, and avoids 
promising too much.”’* 


that’s why one of Exposition’s op- 
erational plans (subsidy or non-subsidy) 
may be exactly suited to your publishing 
needs. Why not read the details in our new 
Report to Authors? It’s free on request. 
Just send a note or postcard to Dept. 206, 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
386, Fourth Ave., New York 16 
*TIME, June 23, 1952, pps. 102-104. 
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and shorts of the Korean war. Lengths run 5000 
to 20,000 words. Plenty of air action, good solid 
girl interest, and, of course, we try for good 
character throughout. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up.” 


Book Publishers 


Book Creators, Inc., 75 Varick Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. Muriel Johnstone, Editor. “We 
publish manuscripts of 1,200 words suitable for 
3-6-year-old levels; animal stories, educational 
stories. No photographs or poetry. Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment is $200.00, on accept- 
ance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Fairfield Publishing Co., 2732 W. Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. Mrs. Miriam Atlas Per- 
rone, Editor. “We are especially interested in 
4-line general, conventional verse that can be 
sent by one or more people—by a man or woman 
to a man or woman. Some 8-line verse is ac- 
cepted especially in the relative birthday cate- 
gory. Only very exceptional cute, humorous or 
novelty ideas are accepted. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 50c per line, with bonus for special 
work.” 

The Gibson Art Company, 229-233 W. 4th 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Helen Steiner Rice, 
Editor. “Staff-written. Restricted market, but 
professionals with outstanding material always 
considered. Rates flexible.” 

Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago 22, Ill. W. D. Harris, Editor. “We want 
ideas for comic greeting cards for all occasions. 
Only accept ideas with a definite funny ‘punch.’ 
Should be submitted in the form of a rough 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and trade book editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. oheny 31, 


for details of her hing by Reo 
manuscript criticism in the ( Bows = field. 











TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
1612 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 


Specialists in Books, Plays, Theses, 
Translations, Editing, Ghostwriting. 
Mes DELIVERY (and Pick Up )to 
Publishers and Magazines. Free Booklets. 
ANNOUNCING $10,000 PRIZE ork ST for Books 
ANNOUNCING $10,000 PRIZE NTEST for Books 
Fiction and Non-Fiction. No entry rte to those who use 


WRITERS SERVICE — DEPT. WD 
7 E. 42 St. New York 17, N. Y. _ MU 7-5690 
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sketch with verse attached. Report in a week, 
Payment is $7.50 and up, on acceptance.” 

Julius Pollak & Sons, 45-35 Van Dam Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. Frances Stimmel, Editor, 
“We publish greeting cards for the following 
seasons: Birthday, Everyday, Easter, Mother's 
Day, Father’s Day, Christmas; general-cute and 
novelty material. Length: 4 to 8 lines. Report 
within ten days. Payment is 50c per line.” 


Trade Journals 


Chain Saw Age, 3333 S. E. 39th, Portland 2, 
Ore. Edward Jayne, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy. “We use any article that would be of in- 
terest to chain saw people. Success stories that 
show a saw shop entering the chain saw field, 
or new uses for chain saws, such as pulling logs 
through the woods with winches, stretching fence 
wire, and digging postholes. Every locality has a 
new use that would originate only in their lo- 
cality. Stories of alert dealers and stories of 
manufacturing plants where saws are made. Any- 
thing that would be informative regarding chain 
saws. Prefer outlines and we will advise how 
much of the article we can use. Buy photographs 
depicting unusual chain saw use, or as men- 
tioned in article requirements. Also use poetry 
dealing with chain saws or work in the woods. 
No fiction needed, but would like to see anything 
that might be a story, long or short, with a log- 
ging or woodsman background or where chain 
saws might enter the picture. Will be no fiction 
in magazine at present, but would have a ready 
readership for a logging or woodsman story in 
book form, or series of short stories in book form. 
Cannot set rates by wordage, as the interest cre- 
ated is highest concern. When we receive an out- 
line, we will ask writer what he wishes for the 
article we ask him to write. Would like to leave 
open between writer and work involved.” 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris Street, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. C. H. Vivian, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
300- to 5000-word accounts of operations, in- 
cluding industrial, mining, contracting, etc., that 
utilize compressed air equipment. Manuscripts 
must be approved for accuracy by someone in 
authority in the organization written about. Best 
to query editor before submitting text. Material 
should include pertinent photos, drawings, etc. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction. Rarely use 
poetry, but that used must pertain to our field. 
Report in one day to three weeks. Payment is up 
to 2c a word, on publication.” 

Manufacturers Record, 109 Market Place, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. Richard R. Harwood, Jr., Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want illustrated articles of a gen- 
eral industrial nature regarding new plants, 
operations, key personnel. Industrial progress of 
various Southern states in general, or progress of 
particular industry in particular state or states. 
Do not buy fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is 2c a word for 
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material used, on publication.” 

Supervision, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. R. B. Ross, Editor, Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “All articles are writ- 
ten by executives in industry from their per- 
sonal experience. Length, 1500 words, and illus- 
trated if possible. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry bought. Report in a month. Exchange of 
information and ideas is cooperative and not 
paid for.” 

Texas Industry, Box 1194, Houston, Texas. 
Opal Hill Muntz, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “For type of articles used, 
ask for sample copy for study. Rarely buy photo- 
graphs and only of Texas. No fiction or poetry. 
Payment is on publication.” 

Tic Magazine, P. O. Box 350, Albany 1, N.Y. 
Joseph Strack, Editor. “This is a magazine for 
dentists, dental assistants, and oral hygienists. 
Has no ‘formula’ except that material must be 
interesting, entertaining, and helpful, preferably 
presented in a simple, almost popular, style. All 
material must be based on dental themes or other 
subjects of specific interest to dentists. We want 
800 to 3200-word articles, with illustrations, if 
possible, as follows: Lead Features: Dealing with 
major developments in dentistry of direct, vital 
interest to all dentists; How-do-it pieces: Ways 
and means of building dental practices, improv- 
ing professional technique, managing patients, 
increasing office efficiency, etc.; Special articles: 
Ways and means of improving dentist-laboratory 
relations for mutual advantage, of developing 
auxiliary dental personne] into an efficient office 
team, of helping the individual dentist to play 
a more effective role in alleviating the burden 
of dental needs in the nation and his communi- 
ty; General articles: Concerning any phase of 
dentistry or dentistry-related subjects of high in- 
terest to the average dentist. Use black-and-white 
photos of unusual developments in the dental 
field rather than news pictures as such. Also 
good pictures of unusually well set up and 
equipped dental offices. Want photo stories con- 
sisting of 4 to 10 pictures of interesting develop- 
ments and novel ideas in dentistry. In the car- 
toon field, we want humorous ideas cleverly de- 
veloped with dental background and pertinence. 
Light, humorous verse up to 32 lines, with point 
and substance, is used. The use of fiction is an 
experiment with Tic and we want stories with 
a dentist as a character and with dentistry as the 
background, 750 to 1500 words. Payment, on 
acceptance, is at fair rates reached through indi- 
vidual negotiations with the contributor.” 





Market Complaints 


Better FarmsV Progressive Teacher V 
Jewish ForumV Quality Motion 
Kansas City Poetry Picture Studios V 
Magazine V Second Pioneers V 
Nash Airflyte TalariaV 
ine V Tan Confessions V 
1000 JokesV 


IN PRIZES WON!} 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests fer $ 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
our Students do who know the $ 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 


Send today for FREE “Confidential $ 


Contest Bulletin’ with winning 
helps for the biggest contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL f; 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. D, Phila. 7, Pa. 











CONFESSION STORIES 


are breaking into this w' well- 
BEGINNERS paying field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 


STORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 


words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iilinois 





A. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
GERALDINE MURPHY 
2560 E. 72nd Place 


Chicago 49, Ill. 
95¢ per 1000 words, 1 carbon 











Question: 


WHAT KIND OF BOOK SELLS? 


Answer: 
Any kind! 


Western — mystery — suspense — 
humor -— historical novel — auto- 

biography. Any interesting story — 
well told — worth an Editor's time. 


Editors are looking for books. They are 
making up new lists now. They have asked 
us for books. 


Have you a book we can submit to them? 


We will market saleable books immediately. 
Let us see what you have written. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee — five dollars per manuscript 





















CARTOONIST 3 
CUES 








By Pat Fulford 


How ro cut the hopeless amateurs out of 
the cartoon business is becoming a major 
problem with editors. Many of these begin- 
ners have full-time jobs which support 
them and their families, a small ability to 
draw, and misguided friends who persuade 
them that their work is better than any- 
thing published in the Post. One major 
market editor, who prefers to be nameless, 
not having the time to answer a deluge of 
protests, says: 

“Many letters come to my desk from 
amateurs asking how to draw finishes or 
how to prepare roughs. Occasionally, when 
I’m not too pressed for time, I answer a 
few of them. One letter in particular I re- 
member as typical. The “cartoonist” wrote 
that while he had a job and couldn’t give 
too much time to cartooning, he hoped to 
become a professional eventually. He asked 
what I thought of his chances. He sent in 
some of the worst drawings I have ever 
seen, with gags that matched for bad taste 
and amateurishness. I was annoyed enough 
to write asking him how he got his job if, 
on the application blank, he had asked the 
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firm to teach him the business and showed 
by his lack of training and even interest 
that he was not qualified for the work. 

“Let the beginner keep in mind that 
when he tries to sell cartoons he is actually 
applying for a job on a magazine. Let him 
show his best side only—his ability to han- 
dle the work, his interest in the magazine, 
and proof that he would be an asset to the 
magazine. With all the books, columns, 
trade magazine and gencral information 
available to anyone intcrested in the car- 
toon field there is no excuse whatever for 
the beginner who asks an editor how to 
draw cartoons. 

“The serious-minded beginner, with con- 
siderable drawing ability and a fairly well- 
developed gag sense, doesn’t have to take 
an art course. He can learn his job at 
home if he’s willing to work hard at it. 
Here are a few rules which have started 
many professionals on the road to suc- 
cess. It seems superfluous to mention that 
letter-size paper is used for roughs, but 
many beginners are still sending cartoons 
on everything else but. They are also print- 
ing “no caption” on roughs where there 
is no gagline, which is certainly unneces- 
sary. The name and address which should 
be on the back of every rough is often left 
off. Amateurs who have heard that profes- 
sionals draw their roughs in ink and wash 
try it themselves with sad results. Unless 
the beginner is able to handle wash expert- 
ly, he should stick to hard pencil or ink. 
Captions should be printed large enough 
on the bottom of the pages so that the 
editor can read them at once. Drawing 
should be well centered and almost fill the 
page. Of course, the better the drawing, 
the more detailed and finished, the better 
the chance for an okay. Only the top pro- 
fessionals, and few of them, can get away 
with obscure scrawls. 

“If the beginner is not prepared, by con- 
stant study of the top magazines, to submit 
both good drawings and top-notch gags, 
he should wait until he is prepared before 
mailing to a magazine. Here’s a simple test 
which requires hard work but brings re- 
sults: if the beginner has not drawn up at 
least 50 roughs, he should not submit his 
work anywhere. No matter how much na- 
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tural drawing talent he may have, he can- 
not produce professional looking cartoons 
and gags without practice. 

“He should take a favorite cartoonist 
(not one with the distinctive style of a 
Clyde Lamb or Virgil Partch) whose work 
appears regularly in the leading magazines 
and copy him, trying to duplicate his car- 
toons down to the last detail. As he draws, 
the beginner will notice how the profes- 
sional places props (furniture, windows, 
doors, ceilings, etc.) and how he fades 
backgrounds and emphasizes the characters 
to spotlight the gag. He will note particu- 
larly how the professional puts over facial 
expressions, how he forwards the “action” 
in the cartoon by the positions of bodies, 
hands and feet. 

“When he finishes these drawing chores, 
which will take several weeks of daily prac- 
tice, the beginner should jot down gaglines 
which appeal to him, without paying at- 
tention to the actual drawings, and do his 
own versions of the gags. Comparing his 
drawing to the original, he can see how his 
props and characters look next to those of 
a professional. He can quiz himself as fol- 
lows: Do the props look as if they belong 
in the picture, or are they as stiff as an 
architect’s blueprint? Are the cartoon char- 
acters relaxed and natural looking, or are 
they amateurish close-ups of dummies in a 
store window? When the beginner’s eye 
is trained to see the difference between his 
first and his fiftieth cartoon, he’ll under- 
stand why the editor sees red when he has 
to look at that first cartoon himself.” 


Late Cartoon News 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Instead of appointing a cartoon edi- 
tor, Argosy has decided to select cartoons 
via a board made up of several editors. 
Jerry Mason, Howard Lewis, Carlton 
Brown, Marion Hargrove and Sari Buch- 
ner will meet once a week for the deci- 
sion. Male slant here, sports, business, 
men’s interests predominate. 

True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., edited by Jerry Corona, is 
buying good crime gags at $20, on ac- 
ceptance. 





CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 
AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOu! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 


By experienced writer-editor. Thoroughly edited (if 


desired), proofread. 30c finished page; rates on book 
lengths ; poetry lc per line; plus return postage. Free 
carbon. 


MARGARET TEDFORD 
311 West 10th St. Santa Ana, Calif. 














WRITERS 
CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years ‘‘Radio Story 
Editor” (T.V.), Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on 
your story, $1.00; thorough marketing-technique analy- 
sis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 Ocean Street 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


Squantum, Mass. 








I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of *"My Juvenile Success Secrets’' and 
*"My Formule for Fiction"' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Cavalier, also Fawcett, with Andrew 
Hecht in charge, seems to be getting off 
to a slow start. Buying will begin regularly 
after Labor Day. No price has been set for 
cartoons, but the new monthly will prob- 
ably be in the major market bracket. Male 
slant gags. 

Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Editor Larry Muir, in charge of the 
Special Features Department, writes: “Our 
top price for cartoons is $75. We do not 
use spreads or multi-panels and are inter- 
ested only in single columns. Our require- 
ments are about the same as in the past. 
We want cartoons depicting home and 
family life situations. The characters must 
not be too far removed in appearance and 
action from average BH & G readers. We 
do not buy cartoons emphasizing sex, drink- 
ing, low-brow characters or gags and situ- 
ations which are too far-fetched or too for- 
eign to the average home and family.” 
Successful Farming at the same address 
pays $50 for domestic gags, Betty Carlson in 
charge of okays. On acceptance at both 
magazines. The price at one time on BH 
@& G was also $50, but the former editor 
Robert Crossley raised it to $75. Now 
Larry Muir has decided to pay $50 to some 
cartoonists and $75 to others. 


HOW TO CREATE 
1000 GAGS A YEAR 


by Top-Selling Cartoonists 





JACK MARKOW 
HARRY LAMPERT © DAN KOERNER 
NOW YoU ~~ peotees te high caliber gags 


consistently book shows you 
ho Complete analysis of cartoon humor. 
Can ‘be used for skits, etc. Easy ad 


5 Saoeeaey illustrated, ORDER yOuR 
copy To 
Send 32. 00 check or M.O. to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway, Suite 205 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon. ‘Mailed flat. 75¢ per 
thousand words plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 














INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter’s 
tips for fast- Gowes humor markets. Published monthly 
on the 15th. arket guide included. ‘- 00 yearly. Sample 
copy 25c. PAT FULFORD, EDITO 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 
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1000 Jokes, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Editor Bill Yates is ‘still buying for 
the next issue. General gags from $15 and 
up to $100 for spreads. Through the mail 
here, payment on acceptance. 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St. and 8th Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. According to Dorothy 
Pabst, buying will resume early in Sep. 
tember. General gags at $75, on accept. 
ance. A good place for the beginner to 
break in. 

American Legion, 580 5th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Alda Viarengo says that the 
magazine is still overstocked but that she 
may begin to look by the middle of Sep- 
tember. Cartoons bring $50 to $85, on 
acceptance. 

At Abelard Press, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., Muriel Fuller is enthusi- 
astic about Abelard’s first line of juveniles 
which came out last spring. Cartoonist 
Harry Mace illustrated the very first book, 
Mr. Wiggington Joins the Circus, which 
his wife write. Mrs. Mace has written 
three other books. 

Miss Fuller says, “We are experiment- 
ing with cartoon illustration in Mr. Wig- 
gington, and we like it. The children we 
have tried the book on like it, too. The 
simple picture lines are easy for them to 
understand. Artists should remember that 
children, especially the pre-school age 
group, like to pick out objects which they 
can instantly recognize. Cartoon style 
drawings should be very detailed and as 
realistic as possible.” Another book at Abel- 
ard Press with illustration of the cartoon 
type is Ruth King’s Susi, about a cocker 
spaniel and his adventures. Samples may 
be drawn in any size and shown to Miss 
Fuller for assignments. Payment here is on 
a royalty basis, about half of 10% for the 
art. Both full color and black and white 
samples should be submitted. 





Wryline 
I struck a rebel attitude 
When younger; 
I lived to peddle platitude 
From hunger. 


Mary S. McGonigal 
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$1100 In Six Months 
(Continued from page 32) 


authors in the state beat a path to the writ- 
ers door. I hope I am never too busy to 
encourage a serious writer who is unpub- 
lished. I needed all the encouragement I 
could get—and still do. But I’ve learned to 
be hard on the dreamers, the bellyachers, 
the searchers after a magic formula. These 
people rob me of my precious time and 
aren't helped by anything I tell them. 

It will be many years before I feel quali- 
fied to write an article telling others how 
to plot or develop characters. I’m still 
feeling my way in these matters. But with 
a few sales back of me, I can pass along 
this bit of advice: if your desire to write 
is more than an idle daydream, if it is a 
genuine ambition, don’t waste time with 
half-hearted, unplanned efforts. They de- 
ceive you into thinking that you are work- 
ing when you aren’t and they rob you of 
confidence in your own ability. 

The professional writer selects the mar- 
ket best suited to his talents and makes a 
systematic study of that market’s needs. He 
works regular hours and keeps a business- 
like record of work done. He welcomes 
professional advice whenever he can get it, 
but turns a deaf ear to the notions of ama- 
teurs and friends. He accepts both rejec- 
tions and sales as part of the business and 
looks for the reasons back of each in order 
to improve his writing. The writer who can 
do these things is a professional in attitude 
whether he has sold or not. And the pro- 
fessional attitude, combined with a little 
talent and a lot of determination, can make 
a professional. 





New Model 


A new machine’s performance is the 
crux 
Of why they make you pay a hundred 
bucks. 
I set mine for a “light touch”; 
But as I do not write much, 
It’s just a pretty Quiet De Luxe. 
Mary Buckner 





NEED HELP? 
CRITICISM * REWRITING * TYPING 


Information Promptly Furnished 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first page. Mailed 
flat. 55c per 1000 words plus mailing costs. 


MARGUERITE KING WALTERS 
1115 E. Whitton Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 








NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on the newsstands! Learn 
how to write comic scripts. Send for 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING....... $1 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 


TYPING 


Expert editing — Prompt service 
60c per M — Poetry Ic per line 
Special rates over 10,000 words 
OPAL TAYLOR 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 








2005 Oak Ave. 











There's u NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 





EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue 
must reach us by September 1. 





Through the ‘personals’ department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do noi meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











TEACHER WANTED for magazine editing, article 
and fiction courses, supervise student magazine, 
in large university, beginning September. Box Y-3. 


WRITERS, winter in Southern California! Private 
room, full home privileges in small town halfway 
between Hollywood and Palm Springs, $38 per mo. 
Beginning October 1st. Rebecca Burris, 502 Cajon 
St., Redlands, Calif. 


ALASKA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential. W. H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


U. S. DEEP SEA TUNA FISHING is wide open field 
for articles. Questions answered free. Seymour 
Francis, 548 Spreckels Building, San Diego 1, Cal. 


WHERE 1S WILLIAM BRANDON? Had stories 
published in BLUEBOOK, COSMOPOLITAN, COL- 
LIERS. Special Choctaw blessing for information 
locating the elusive Mr. Brandon. Will Dusty, 
1109 E. Avenue, Lawton, Oklahoma. 





WRITER wants assignments in Florida. Research, 
articles, newspaper correspondent. Mahale Cal- 
vin, 437 N.E. Eighth Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00 postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 
postpaid. Specif typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


CARTOON DRAWING OF YOURSELF, State hobby. 
Send photo (returned undamaged) and one dollar. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mantell, 600 Hayes, 
Hazelton, Penna. 








VERSATILE, CULTURED GENTLEMAN — Union 
and Syracuse U. Graduate—seeks position as 
companion-secretary, writers-aide, etc. Business 
experience, well qualified—travel anywhere—per- 
manent or temporary. Box Y-2. 


I NEED NEW IDEAS FOR SLICK MAG ARTICLES 
—50-50 SPLIT! Want “correspondents” all over 
country—rural, suburban and metropolitan. Sub- 
jects specifically wanted: EXPOSE; TRUE EX- 

ERIENCES; PERSONAL HEROISM, where great 
courage is demonstrated by ordinary people from 
all walks of life; ODD MYSTERIES that can be 
worked into suspense pieces: UNSOLVED MYS- 
TERIES of HISTORY; UNUSUAL CRIMES and 
their solution; OBSCURE FACTS about GREAT 
INCIDENTS or PLACES and PERSONALITIES 
important in HISTORY. Will split article check 
from my New York agent on 50-50 basis with any 
guy or gal who can dig out interesting subjects 
and facts for non-fiction pieces. Mest ef my stuff 
pays off in three figures. Get in touch with me! 
ADDRESS: DANA GAGE PRESCOTT, JR., P.O. 
BOX 18, HOPKINTON, RHODE ISLAND. 
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THE ART OF CARICATURE, a book every cartoon. 
ist should have. Fully illustrated. $2.00. Order 
from C. C. Norton, 526 Gadsden Court, Spartans. 
burg, South Carolina. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE. 
RIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Salas 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpai (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News. 
paper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 182, 1990 Como Ave, 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS .. . $1.00 
Printed neartly with name and full address. Sam- 
ples free. Morey’s 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, 
California. 


HOW TO FIND AND LIVE IN (WRITER’S) PARA. 
DISE AT ABOUT $10 WEEKLY FOR TWO where 
meat is FREE for the hunting, fish for catching, 
land for rye fuel for cutting, and home for 
the fun of building. Couple did fe without previ- 
ous experience, really started living and, inci- 
dently, finally began selling books and _ shorts. 
Read detailed “how” in At Home in the Woods 
(Sheridan House). Mailed for regular postpaid 
price, $3.62 including personal letter from_ the 
writers answering subsequent questions. Authors, 
Drawer C, Cambria, California. 


LIVE IN CENTRAL FLORIDA. Write L. Vanden- 
berg, realitor, St. Cloud, Fla. 


1 CAN HELP YOU remember important dates, birth- 
days, anniversaries, etc. My low-cost Reminder 
Service avoids embarrassment for You. Particu- 
lars Free. Elvet Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


WRITER! Want a handy guide to correct English, 
organized for quick reference? Send $1 for 
WRITER’S RHETORIC. Specialized Mailing Serv- 
ice, 809 Union Bank Bldg., Warren, Ohio. 


NEW YORK SCRIPT EDITOR, writer wife, retired; 
rent room in lodge overlooking Zane ey’s won- 
drous Tonto Rim! Scene Sheep War. Action 
stories! Room—bpard—Workshop $20 week, Cle- 
land’s, Payson, Arizona. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. Useful in checking dates, 
including Easter, for ali years from 1753 to 2152. 
Chart 21”x28”". 75c. uantity prices on request. 
Thomas J. Carruth, RFD 2, Box 274-X, Crowley, 
Louisiana. 


GAGWRITERS, cartoonists, radio, TV and filler 
writers needed. Beginners welcome. Details free. 
Cartoonists’ Market Letter, La Habra, Calif. 


WANTED: July, 1947 issue Writer’s Digest. Will 
pay $2.50. Box Y-1. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


NAME AND ADDRESS STICKERS .. . 300 business 
like gummed stickers in plastic box for $1.00. 2’ 
long. For manuscripts, books, stationery. Print 
name carefully and send with $1.00 to Menick’s 
Gifts, 915 N. Palm Ave., Whittier 1, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN, former editor, wishes correspondence 
with aspiring writer who is handicapped or shut- 
in; any Sooallien. #265, 207 E. 84th St., New York 
City. 


HAWAIIAN PRINCE’S WIFE, newspaper institute 
graduate, writer of poems, articles, desires posi- 
tion writing newspaper column, or? My _ book, 
Nani Aloha, 75c. Box 709, Alhambra, California. 























SLIGHTLY STOCK-WORN copies Thirteen Ways te 
Plot—Money from Juveniles, 25c each. Publisher, 
Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N.J. 
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CHARACTER TRAITS BUILD CONFLICT. Complete 
list, $1.00. Vanweg Press, 47 East Walnut St., 
Pasadena, California. 


PLOT YOUR STORY ALONG THE RIO GRANDE! 
—Background material for shorts, novels, radio 
and TV scripts, on history from primitive tribes 
of 1000 B.C. through Spanish conquistadores, pir- 
ates, smuggling, buried treasure, cattle thieves, 
border wars, Texas Rangers, including biographies, 
characterizations, basic plots, complete story out- 
lines, all based on 25 years of research and resi- 
dence on the Texas-Mexican border. $1 per 100- 
word minimum, 200-word maximum answer per 
question; $3 per characterization; $5 basic plot 
outline; $15 complete plot outline with character- 
izations, Cash or M. O. with request to Virginia 
Fenwick, P. O. Box 1001, McAllen, Texas. 

CARTOONISTS—How to Sumbit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N.J. 





1 AM WONDERING whether there is a need for a 
translator to translate German books, manuscripts, 
letters or other documents. Ludwig Grein, 837 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 





NEED INFORMATION? Back number magazines. 
Robison’s, 24 Werner St., Daly City 6, Calif. 





RUSSIAN WEAPONS INFORMATION: Weapons 1 
and Weapons 2 give descriptions, over 275 illus- 
trations of Russian pistols, rifles, autorifles, light, 
medium and heavy machine guns, heavy anti-tank 
rifles, aircraft machineguns and automatic cannon, 
ammunition, accessories, pyrotechnics and grenades, 
from 1948 to the most recent. Also included are 
useful Russian ordnance terms in Cyrillic with 
translations, historical notes, information on inven- 
tors. The best and—how true!—the least expensive 
way to become a Russian arms authority: send 
$2.00 (Ohioans add 3% tax) to Weapons, Inc., 
Hudson 9, Ohio. 


COMPLETE USED N.I.A. JOURNALISM AND FIC- 
— COURSE. Both $75.00. Ruby Basye, Coats, 
ansas. 


LETTERS MAILED FROM LONDON, ENGLAND. 
$2 monthly plus 5 cents postage each. Any num- 
ber this inclusive charge. etters forwarded. 
Legitimate services performed. Branch office serv- 
ice, also writers markets. Dime, full information. 
Aynsley-Cooper, Villa Rd., P.O. Box 136, London, 
S.W.9, England. 


HOME FOR TEACHERS, artists, writers. Low 
terms. Cooperative. Idyllic lake surroundings. 
Bulletin. Oak Haven, Route 3, Fairmont, Minn. 














CLIPPING SERVICE. Classified Mailing Lists. Re- 
search. Write Homer Cantrell, Huddy, Ky. 





WRITING SLUMP? Can’t seem to 83 down to 
writing? Constant rejects? SELF ANALYSIS- has 
helped many writers to find themselves. Write to 
SELF ANALYSIS, 211 W. Douglas Ave., Wichita. 
$2.50 per copy. Free literature on request. 


HOLLYWOOD TELEVISION STORY MARKETS! 
Complete freelance data in new TELEVISION 
INDEX. One Dollar. 6356 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





“PLOTTO,” Writer’s plot reference hook. Offer 
Solicited. Brightwood 222 Mass. 


TOO FAT? Use Self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 
method. HYPNOCOLLE Box 753, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


WRITE ON YOUR CRAFT OR HOBBY! How-to-do 
books are fun to write and publishers like them. 
My folio tells you how I wrote my book and how 
ou can write yours. $1.00. C. Poulin, 62 S. 
ain; Penacook, N. Hampshire. 











FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 
Rate r ble—busi school, church, clubs— 
any occasion, Address, Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Pub- 
lic Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 











lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell— 
Ghostwriter. 


BORED YOUNG WRITER invites intellectual cor- 
respondence from other writers, Susie Smpadian, 
47-45 39 Street, Sunnyside, N. Y. 


WRITERS, GAGSTERS, use creative GAG WRITER’S 
WHEEL, Mail $1. Timberline Press, 1900 Ivy, 
Denver, Colo. 








WANTED: Experienced young woman writer col- 
laborator by Ph.D. retiring soon to write fiction. 
State age and qualifications. Have large home here 
with office and library. Doctor Anderson, Peten 95, 
Mexico 12, D.F. ae 

PAYING MARKETS—150 short stories markets, 
$1.00. Also 50 poetry markets, $.50. John Malone, 
RD3, Box 67, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


OUTSPOKEN NOVELS ON LOVE AND ITS ABER- 
RATIONS by world-famous American authors, 
privately printed in France. Jay Ode, 9 rue 
Hanovre, Paris. 


HOW TO WRITE, publish and sell booklets. Bro- 
chure 50c. Bamberg, 47 Fitch Road, Clinton, 
Mass. al 

ONE DOLLAR brings mimeographed instructions on 
Reviewing Books Successfully, oral and written, 
by e. Seidenspinner, reviewer for Chicago 
Tribune and popular book speaker. 932 Lake 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. 





WANTED—Contact writers of Divine metaphysics, 
psychiatry. Dora Doan, Box 283, Poteet, Texas. 


“WRITER TO EDITOR”’—yYour story, article or 
book synopsis listed in monthly newsletter circu- 
lated to 1000 — magazine and book publishers. 
Send title, length, description of work. Editors 
query you! Stories and articles $2, books $5. 
Goodman, 1368 New York Avenue, Brooklyn 3, 
New York. 

BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW to 
get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail do- 
ing simple spare time writing. Experience unnec- 
essary. Details Free. W. erwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N.Y. 


LET ME SUPPLY your basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


WIN LOCAL FAME NOW. Write and publish his- 
tory of your town, church, post, lodge, family, 
community, county, business, trip, etc. Writeshop 
assists, tells HOW. Jeff Heim, 6162 Oak Crest 
Way, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


SAMPLE COPY WRITERS GUIDE, Super Plotter 
and Inspiration Systems—75c value, only 25c. W. 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 

HAVE YOU READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck? If not, send for it 
now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P.O. Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 


POETS: Criticize each other’s work. Stamps only 
cost. Send one poem to Kaili Kritics, Box 709, 
Alhambra, Calif. 

EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 
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By Leo Shull 


WHILE BROADWAY lies inert in the August 
sun, let’s take a look at its prototypes in 
other parts of the world, specifically Lon- 
don and Paris. 

London today produces more live stage 
shows than any other city in the world. 
While Broadway is running a dozen old 
shows this summer, London has more than 
40 theatres going and new shows are open- 
ing all the time. There are two reasons for 
this contrast. 

First, ticket prices are low in London. 
You can see a show for the equivalent of 
$1 and a musical comedy ticket costs $2 
or so. There is always a line at the box 
office; people think of theatre as we 
do of baseball. Actors, seldom unemployed 
in London, shuttle from film studios to 
stage doors. 

Secondly, the English Arts Council loans 
money to producers to put on their shows. 
With these two factors, low prices and 
government subsidy, there are statistically 
about 20 times as many stage shows per 
capita as there are in the U. S. 

The quality of the English shows is some- 
thing else again. For some reason, their 
stage product is not even as good as their 
film product. Every English importation 
brought to New York this past season 
turned out to be puerile, in our estimation. 
The N. Y. critics were merciless, Not hav- 
ing seen all the shows in London, we 
cannot give a blanket indictment, but the 
shows that have come here have been 
pretty dreary. But then the past two seasons 
on Broadway have been dreary, too. 

In Paris, the plays are not very good and 
the acting is nothing extra, but the quan- 
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tity of shows and number of playgoers 
surpasses our figures. 

In both Paris and London, there are 
many private organizations that keep the 
stages full all year round, theatre groups, 
repertory companies and subscription audi- 
ence organizations. Here theatrical setups 
are temporary. A temporary assemblage is 
made around a script and the show goes 
on. If it is successful, the theatre is leased 
for a long time. If not, the landlord kicks 
out the group with speed dictated by the 
box office. There is no subsidy, no national 
theatre, and no circuit of cities for a show 
to play, in the sense that Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York have orchestras that 
play a subscription series, then tour other 
cities. 

We have only twice come near having 
an American theatre. One was the Federal 
Theatre Project, which was organized on 
the make-work principle during the depres- 
sion, and the second was the U. S. O,, 
built to entertain the troops in World War 
II. Neither group was permanent, or meant 
to be, and each cost about $100,000,000 
(the price of a battleship today or 10 fight- 
ing bombers), but both had a tremendous 
impact on the American theatre. 

There is now activity going on to set 
up another national theatre project. Anta 
(American National Theatre and Academy) 
is trying to become a moving force, but 
internal dissensions hold it back. An- 
other organization, the Council of the 
Living Theatre, is mobilizing subscribers in 
various cities to guarantee a week’s audi- 
ence for at least six plays a year. Both 
these groups seem puny when compared to 
the two big projects noted above. 

Because of high prices for Broadway 
shows ($7.20 for orchestra seats to musicals 
and $4.80 for plays), the theatre will con- 
tinue to shrink as it has in the past 20 
years. Extraordinary measures are needed. 
We spoke to a producer who has been on 
the Broadway scene for 30 years. He told 
us that he is thinking of leasing a house 
for 20 weeks, producing 10 plays, each to 
run two weeks, and selling the whole series 
for $20, or 10 plays at $2 a ticket. In this 
way, he could guarantee operating and 
production costs before he spent a cent on 
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preparation. At this price he should be able 
to sell the 16,000 available seats for two 
weeks. All his costs, of course, would come 
down. Anta, by doing a series of five plays 
and pre-selling the batch, gets a play pro- 
duced for $10,000 or $20,000 at the most. 

Here are some of the anachronisms of 
the stage today. A house with a bathroom, 
kitchen, full plumbing, etc. can be built 
for $10,000. But it costs $9,000 to build 
the front of a house for a Broadway show. 
The set may not be used again if the play 
closes; it has to be removed and burned. 
If a hole has to be cut in the floor of the 
stage to indicate a basement, the hole costs 
$1,100. 

If a show moves from one theatre to 
another two doors away, it may not be 
moved along the sidewalk. It has to be put 
on trucks, driven around the block, un- 
loaded and moved into the theatre. Mini- 
mum costs are $3,000. To move on the 
sidewalk would take four men one day, 
perhaps $100. 

One show may have a cast of two people 
and no sets. Another may have 40 in the 


cast and six sets. In neither case may the 
prices for tickets vary: $4.80 for the orches- 
tra. The landlord will not permit ticket 
prices to vary. One show will gross $10,000 
a week, the next, $50,000, but the rental 
for the same house will not be the same. 
The first show will pay $3,500 a week, the 
second will pay $20,000 a week. The land- 
lord will not set a straight theatre rental; 
he wants a cut of the show’s income. 

The rentals on “props” are fantastic. A 
show may rent an old hatrack for $20 a 
week; if the show runs two years, it has 
paid $2,000 rent for this hatrack. If a show 
needs streetwear costumes, the producer 
cannot go into a department store and buy 
$5 dresses or $40 suits. He has to buy from 
a costumers’ company, at $200 to $300 a 
garment in many cases. 

Almost all the theatres lack electrical 
lighting equipment. The producer has to 
rent lighting switchboards and lamps. The 
landlord usually gets a cutback from the 
lighting company. Thus, it costs $2,000 to 
rent lights and switchboards. The show 
closes and the contract specifies that all 





ARE YOU HAUNTED 





By That Story Skeleton You Dreamed Up? 





We've a Ghost-Writer To Bring It To Life 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 

VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 








What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea. outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss... . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 














14 it's new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY! ! 

4 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 
14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 

YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
written by applying proven methods to your own 
individual style. Limited agency service. 


4 

4 

4 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 

4 “Where words are built into profits’ 

4 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 
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KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, poetry Ice per line. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


610 Indiana CH 6372 Kansas City 1, Missouri 


HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at _—— Ready to help with your writing—and selling 

lems. Long-established authors’ agent handles 

7 story I okay for screen, TV, magazine sales, I'll 

you if a story is salable, and if not, how to revise 

it: $1 per 1000 words. Or I’ll do it over. Ask me 
about my kind of ghosting! 

DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leadin s 5 by editors of 
national magazines, weed by th of writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story t 6s now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of — editors’ ‘Gacks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. ©. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, 1 carbon, extra first and last page. 
50c per thousand plus postage. 
Prompt Service. 


MILDRED DAVIS 
116 South Sixth Street 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical — offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 

LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., ©13 


CHEYBAN, WAYNE, LTD. 
LITERARY AGENTS 


All Kinds of Domestic and Foreign 
Manuscripts Solicited 


Reading Fees: 


























Temple, Texas 








Chicago 47, ill. 








Full Length Plays...................20 Dollars 
Full Length Novels.................. 25 Dollars 
ce a ES aes ree bere 10 Dollars 
Ne SP 55 285 BIS i 5 Dollars 


Complete analysis on all unsalable material. 


Fees and Return Postage Must 
Accompany All Manuscripts. 


CHEYBAN, WAYNE, LTD. 
P. ©. Box 2441 Hollywood 28, California 











these must be removed from the theatre. 
But the show coming in has rented the 
same equipment from the same company. 
So the incoming producer calls up the land- 
lord and asks if he may keep the lights 
so that workers don’t have to spend six 
days installing them and getting in the 
way of the rehearsing actors. No, says the 
landlord, the lights must be removed. The 
trucks come, take all the lights out; it 
costs $1,000 for the removal. The next day, 
the same trucks and same men come back 
and begin hanging the same lights and 
installing the same switchboards. 

Then there is the financing of plays. Be- 
cause it costs $50,000 to $250,000 to put on 
a show, you have to raise funds from many 
angels. You have to send out salesmen, 
throw “audition” parties with cocktails, 
give commissions to fund raisers, pay inter- 
est on bonds. By the time you have raised 
$50,000, you may have spent $10,000 to 
$20,000 for office expenses and financing 
charges. You cannot buy scenery from a 
play that closed last week and had the 
same type of living room you need. That 
set has to be burned. You have to design 
and build another one—and so on and so 
on. So much for private enterprise in the 
theatre! No other country makes its theatre 
overcome such obstacles. 


% % % 


Second to a play agent, the best place 
to send your script is to: 

Anta, 245 W. 52nd St. They expect to 
produce five plays this season. 

Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd St. They 
expect to produce five or six plays this 
season. 

Leland Hayward, 655 Madison Ave. 
who does two or three plays a year. 

Harold Bromley, 45 W. 45th St., who 
will produce a couple of plays this year. 

Robert Whitehead, 101 W. 55th St., a 
fine producer. 

Peter Cookson, 113 E. 81st St., a young 
man who puts on distinguished productions. 

James Russo, 20 E. 53rd St., a young 
man who does nice shows. 

Paul Streger, 121 W. 11th St., who has 
been hunting for a play for months, 
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Light Verse 


(Continued from page 25) 


New York Journal-American, 220 South 
St., New York, N. Y. Uses light verse, four, 
six, or eight lines, timely, sophisticated and 
non-political. 25c a line, on publication. 

New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd 
St, New York, N. Y. Uses exclusively 
topical light verse, from quatrains up to 
about 36 lines. $5 for a quatrain; for 
longer verse, $1 a line. 

Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Uses some short verse. Gets too much 
doggerel and too much “corny heartbreak.” 
50c a line, on publication. 


Pathfinder, 1323 M St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Uses light verse, two to 10 
lines, occasionally longer. Topical, timely, 
humorous comment on people and events. 
Especially likes good limericks on peopie 
or events in the news. Most common faults 
in submissions here: verse on trite subjects 
like mosquitoes and sunburn in summer 
and ski jumping in winter, verse on news 
items too obscure for national publication, 
and political verse that is too bitter. No 
serious poetry used. Roughly $1 a line, on 
acceptance, minimum, $5. 

Popular Publications love books, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Use light 
verse, four to 20 lines. Romantic poetry in 
keeping with type of fiction used. Over- 
stocked now for at least three months. 25c 
a line, on acceptance. 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Uses light verse as short as 
possible on railroading. Most common fault 
in submissions here: lack of railroading 
knowledge. 50c a line, on acceptance. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Constantly buys small quantity of 
light verse, mostly quatrains, on subjects of 
interest to adults between ages of 18 and 
35. Bright topical quips on marriage, court- 
ship, children, money and current events 
affecting this group (the latter must not 
go stale too soon). Most verse is rejected 
for trite handling, not trite theme; fresh 
presentation is essential here. $20 a quat- 
rain, on acceptance; no set price on longer 
verse. 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


a 0 Line by line—including editing, re- 
aoe where necessary and complete 
retyping. You also receive a compre- 

hensive analysis of your material, 


writing style, characters, plot etc. 


WHLLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436- + Louls 3, Mo 


Per 1,000 W. 
Pius Return 








HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 
The author of more than 600 published short stories 
tells how he learned to WR and SELL without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nelson 
Litten’s students have become RS 
thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF PLOTTING—the 
method now being used at Northwestern University 
and other colleges throu out the thee country. More 
than 50 printed pages of REAL T for the earnest 
ee, our name and es natn and $1.00 will brin 
the down-to-earth, useable material =) a 
ING THE SHORT STORY. Or order C.O Spy 
pocmen $1.42. Money back if not asiohen. “OR 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENU CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 50c 
per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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se i MARSORIS M. ot ag Saturday Evening Post, Independence pain, 
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Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Uses light verse, To 

four to 12 lines. Subject matter: general York 


LONG BEACH PROFESSIONAL TYPIST commentary on present-day life, especially prefe 



































Soe Pay thousand word, ae om bones + Bene (for humor) its contrary aspects, Editors umn- 
see ree carbon copy, extra Bret and last pages end | want verse which is precise technically and amus 
ELAINE "PIERCE has punch at end. They try to avoid puns, ers. § 
TErminal 4-7812 . . - 

2619 Adams St. Long Beach 10, Calif, | Dut permit some word-play. $3 a line, $20 Tc 

minimum, on acceptance. Toro 
TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! ; Standard Magazines, 10 E. 40th St., New abou 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! York 16, N. Y. Limited verse needs on subje 

J, Cooke's new: up-to;the-minute ‘Ten-Lesson aurea all magazines here. Ranch Romances and T 

of this profitable field—fillers and news ‘tems, trade jour- Thrilling Ranch Stories use light verse in York 

how’ to “write to sell.” Send today for free information, | Short lengths. Popular Love, Exciting Love port 
J. C. SLOAN, fablisher's Agent tli z i ight- 

P. ©. Bex 1008, Dept. Glendale, Call. and Thrilling Love occasionally use eight mart 
line verse on romantic themes and prefer in st 
poems written from feminine viewpoint. of st 

THE GHOST COMPOSER West, Thrilling Western, 5-Western Novels, «tte 

Complete song Service and Range Riders Western use Western W 

(Pies toute Ganutination) verse in light vein, 35 lines at most. Popular Yor! 

Write for Details Western, Exciting Western, Masked Rider nue 

oe ms a A. —z€" Se Western, Popular Detective, Triple Detec- ” 
wateniloats - Macon tive, 5-Detective Novels, Black Book Detec- 5 
tive, G-Men Top Detective Annual will are 

“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS" | ccept short verse, not over 16 lines, West- _— 

se $1.00 Per 1,000 Words ern and detective, respectively. Startling | 
ictica re. c or no . one . . 
piece gE Ng ay Rg Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stories, Fantastic “ 
wilt aiso discuss It constructively in one of my “personaiizea” | Story Magazine, Space Stories, and Giant : 
What are your writing problems? ; ; 
Gaae wunnmenren uneeT Western will print any good stuff that heh 

WHITTIER HILL AMESBURY, MASS. | comes in. These magazines use all kinds of i 

verse as fillers—stanza jingles, humorous — 
. : tion 
Does free-lance writing pay well? or serious poetry, with all themes and H 
1 iia styles acceptable. Writers of verse for sci- * 
Is it interesting? : Tra 
veer ence-fiction books should know the field, 
What education is needed? , “« Ror 
however. Giant Western wants “flavorful “ 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING verse.” Texas Rangers, Rio Kid Western, as 
: ‘a d Triple Western use verse from four to 
answers man vestions about writing. — ° ; 
ites ° 16 lines. Pay at Standard is 25c a line, on the 
Price $1.00 -— Order your copy from acceptance. , = 
; anc 

WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati 10, Ohio This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 

Louis, Mo. Uses light verse, from four to oe. 


20 lines, on home life. $1 to $5, on accept- ae 
MUSIC SERVICE ~; | 
This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New cre 


If you — gto —_ but can't wie suvte, York, N. Y. Occasionally uses very short, — 

we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. entertainin ith ; li ‘. It, | 
g verse with universal interest. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE Minimum of $35 for four lines, on accept- on 

Five Star Music Masters you 


487 Beacon Bldg. Bosten, Mass. NCC. 











Tic, Box 350, Albany, N. Y. Uses light 
verse, four to 32 lines, on dentistry, from 
dentists’ point of view or addressed to 
dentists. Short pieces, light, humorous, with 
point and substance, preferred. Taboos: 
pain, fear, etc. 25c a line. 

Today's Woman, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Uses some light verse, 
preferably short, though occasionally col- 
umn-length, on subjects of interest and 
amusement to young housewives and moth- 
ers. $5 a verse, on acceptance. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Uses light verse 
about sonnet length. Impersonal and nature 
subjects preferred. $10, on acceptance. 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Uses romantic and seasonal 
poetry, four to 16 lines, on love, home, 
marriage and children. Most common faults 
in submissions here: faulty meter and lack 
of strong last stanza, phrase, or line. 75c 
a line, on acceptance. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Occasionally uses short light 
verse in field. 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. Uses short light verse on 
writing-editing-publishing business. Most 
common faults in submissions here: trite 
themes and last lines that lack punch. 25c 
a line and up, on publication. 

The following magazines do not use 
light verse: Compact, Goodman confes- 
sion magazines, Hillman romance publica- 
tions, Intimate Romances, Living for Young 
Homemakers, McCall’s, Modern Romances, 
True Experience, True Love Stories, True 
Romance, Radio-Television Mirror, Ziff- 
Davis fiction group. Author @ Journalist, 
the David C. Cook Publishing Co., and 
the Wall Street Journal use verse but are 
overstocked at this time. Personal Romances 
and Western Family are discontinuing the 
use of verse and two women’s magazines, 
Charm and Ladies’ Home Journal, buy so 
little light verse that they can’t be consid- 
ered markets. The New York Mirror uses 
verse, but has no appropriation to pay for 
it, and Pack O’Fun answered W. D.’s query 
on verse needs as follows: “Not the kind 
you’re thinking of—we’re risque.” 








WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS 


For advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for information. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Goussaiter 
2312 West 8th Street os Angeles 5, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, ic per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Tallahassee, Florida 








A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 


book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 











REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 

in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced — Bond ase one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofr per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 Tog 15c per page; 
poetry lc per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 


Anyone Can Learn! 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
lf you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
| teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, “How 





to Write Music". No obligation. FREE 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
FACTS! 


106 Sumner Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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$2000 in prizes for short stories 
by unknown writers 


We offer Grotosetonas criticism, editing, revision of. yo short 
stories. those grea ared to the fy md leve' ‘For 

best ‘ones sold through our agency, ne canine ~ 
totaling $2000, Get your story to us today. Fee for reading, 
criticism, revision suggestions, $5.00 for “each story. That 
is your only qualifying fee. Stamp for particulars. 
tales LITERARY eee 


P. O. Box 38) tlanta, Georgia 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, according to your orders 
Good paper; free carbon 
45c per M words 


MRS. CHARLES HELLER 
4961A Eichelberger S#. St. Louis 9, Mo. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.’’ 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146 Dept. D 





New Uim, Minn. 








WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once. 
for consideration as song materi we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 

RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





“SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1,000 words 

Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All mss. read carefully before copying. Minor "sab agen 
made in spelling. punctuation, phrasing, etc. Service 
ae one extra a and last page, py free carbon —— 

Typing orders are now! ized same day they are received. 

All completed mss, will be mailed back ry you FLAT. Sample 
typing on request. 

GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL AMESBURY, MASS. 














A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sl forces in your own consciousness. 
en Mee of your own life, Push aside all 


obstaclea with a new energy you have overlooked. 
Lane re naga know how, and will help you 
a greatest of all powers in man’s contro 
ae health and abundance for yourself. Write for 
Free book, ‘‘The Mastery of Life.”” It tells how 
you may receive these teachings for study and use. 
It means ce deg y for you. Address: 
1 B. F. 


The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— = California 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization’’ 
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It’s the Stinkers, 2 to 1 

(Continued from page 20) 
your characters to a minimum. Your script 
should include the following: one Hero, 
one Bosom Pal, one Main Villain, three 
Villain’s Henchmen, one Suspected Person 
(later proven innocent), one Town Mar. 
shal or Sheriff, and if you need her, one 
Girl, very few extras, hardly any Indians 
(they have a tough union, demand pay, 
ugh!) and no buffalo stampedes. Even if 
you could get bison, they look like ants on 
a television screen. 

As in any writing,, you have got to be 
honest. Let the hero get knocked down, 
get up, slug a few, win, and then drag the 
villain to his feet. Don’t give the hero an 
iron jaw and don’t let him fire more than 
six shots without reloading. When he shoots 
at something, he ought to hit it in not more 
than three shots, but not always in one. 
Make your fights short because out here 
doubles are expensive. The producer squeals 
if he has to spend more than $15,000 to 
bring a $500 script to life. 

Story conferences in Hollywood have 
long referred to heroes as “goodies” and 
villains as “baddies.” In the series I’m do- 
ing, however, we call our heroes “tender- 
feet” and our villains “stinkers.” It is amus- 
ing to refer to an actor as the Third 
Stinker. In television Western the propor- 
tion of evil to good is always two to one. 
You have two heroes opposed by four bad 
men so that the odds, as in real life, are 
against the tenderfeet. It is also well to 
permit your hero only one six-gun, while 
the chief bad man appears with an arsenal 
of weapons. 

The number of scenes is highly import- 
ant to the producer’s budget. They vary 
from 150 to 175 and the number is de- 
termined by timing your finished script 
with a stop watch. Each “runby” is counted 
as a scene, and may be a flash of film last- 
ing less than a second. Dialogue between 
characters may be ten lines or more, and 
run twenty-five seconds. The producer tries 
to shoot at least two, and sometimes three, 
scripts in one week and he prefers to have 





ide 





as much action as possible take place out- 
of-doors. Two interiors per script are 
enough. These are usually the office of the 
villain or sheriff, the ranch owner’s hacien- 
da, or the Last Chance Saloon. The heroes 
have no homes; they are itinerant Robin 
Hoods. The old adage, “A rock is a rock and 
a tree is a tree so shoot it in Griffith Park” 
still holds good. Try to keep your locale 
one that can be filmed within 100 miles of 
Hollywood—-this offers you plenty of scope. 

Your opening scenes should be loaded 
with action. Gunfire keeps the audience 
awake, as Olsen and Johnson have proven 
time and again, whereas lengthy dialogue 
lulls them to sleep. It never hurts to start 
with a chase. In some series narration over 
the chase scenes is permissible, usually in 
the dramatic March of Time manner, but 
in most series narration is considered a 
form of cheating. 

Don’t think of a TV Western as a pot- 
boiler to keep you eating while you’re writ- 
ing the great American cinema. Too many 
writers out here say what-the-hell, this is 
only a Western! What was The Virginian, 
Along Came Jones, Stagecoach, and High 
Noon? For that matter, what was Howard 
Hughes’ Vendetta? As originally conceived, 
it was a good Western in tight Corsican 
pants laid in the Napoleonic era. If the 
studio hadn’t spent several million dollars 
on it, used up three or four directors, and 
had stuck to the original Prosper Merimee 
idea, it might have been a hit—even with 
my name on the adaptation. 

Frances Inglis, executive secretary of the 
Screen Writers Guild, says that despite the 
Hollywood conviction that the lowest item 
on the producer’s budget is more than 
enough for the writer, the time is not far 
distant when $1000 a script will be con- 
sidered a bargain, even by producers who 
are now scrambling for material in the 
public domain. Frances advises writers as 
follows: “Submit your script through a 
reputable agent. If you don’t have one, a 
letter to the Guild at 8782 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 46, Calif., will bring you 
free of charge a list of the 76 accredited 
agents.” 

Write, if you wish, to the various story 





ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


I’ve oold = Peivei 12c a word to NATION’S BUSINESS 
SUB-D ERICAN, BUSINESS CHRISTIAN 
HERA LDS PHYSICAL CULT DITOR AND PUB- 
LISHER, AMERICAN FAMILY Y, Pie to ng women’s. 
outdoor, religious, juvenile mags, etc. Reading fee: $i 
a thousand to 3,000 words. 50c thereafter. Minimum $2. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


will | Heideman's | New 1952 Revised | Course & Markets 

ng ityle ng tting technique 
nee aon Shows _ how ‘to write humor. suvenli e stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500" words of fillers if you 
order now. Other —— courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 
SS 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. ). Corres- 


pondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, W Miami 33, Florida 











SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 
333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
INTO BRILLIANCE, ORIGINALITY AND APPEAL 
1 SPECIALIZE in bringing out the underlying 
values of your story, in giving it crisp dialog, liv- 
ing characters, professional style. 
PROMPT SERVICE: $5 for story under 8,000 words 
—other lengths by arrangement. 
"*A vitalized story is an adventure in writing’’ 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


OU Re eiert ey Ne 5c G, Suoesoe ercisn atts lew tacullvce ations: 


NN 5,5. Ska.5, ede RRC baie: 











editors, asking for a poop sheet of their re- 
quirements. But don’t submit your script 
unsolicited or you'll get it back unopened. 
And don’t, for the sake of “just getting 
started,” peddle a script under scale. The 
Screen Writers Guild has worked too hard 
and too long protecting all writers, mem- 
bers and non-members, for any one writer 
to play the producer’s cut-rate game. One 
feature film, or two produced half-hour 
television films are required for member- 
ship in the Guild. They will also, for a small 
fee, register your script, stamp the extra 
copies, and give you protection second-best 
only to U. S. copyright. 

The following half-hour TV Westerns 
are in the market for scripts from free-lance 
writers : 

Wild Bill Hickok, William Broidy Pro- 
ductions, 5545 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
California. Contact: Jack Youngmeyer. 

Gene Autry, The Range Rider, Annie 
Oakley, Death Valley Days, Flying A Pro- 
ductions, 6920 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Contact: Armand Schaefer, pres. 

Roy Rogers Show, Roy Rogers Produc- 
tions, Goldwyn Studio, 1041 N. Formosa, 
Hollywood 46, California. Contact: Jack 
Lacey. 

The Cisco Kid, Ziv Television Produc- 
tions, California Studios, 650 N. Bronson, 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. Contact: Leon 
Benson. 

The Lone Ranger, Indian Charlie, Jack 
Chertok Productions, General Service Stu- 
dios, Hollywood, California. Contact: Jack 
Chertok. 

Cowboy G-Men, Telemount Pictures, 
Inc., California Studios, 650 N. Bronson, 
Los Angeles 4, California. Contact: Henry 
Donovan. 

Noah Beery, Jr., Series, Courneya Pro- 
ductions, 418 S. Robertson Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California. Contact: Noah Beery, Jr. 

Frontier Detective, Murphy-Thomas Pro- 
ductions, General Service Studios, Holly- 
wood, California. 

Ernest Haycox Westerns, Phildan Pro- 
ductions, Eagle-Lion Studios, Hollywood, 
California. 

Kit Carson, Revue Productions, Eagle- 
Lion Studios, Hollywood, California. 
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Mr. Pocket Book 


(Continued from page 15) 


and then give half the reprint money to the 
hard-cover publisher? I know some writers 
who are tied up by options to hard-cover 
publishers and who are doing original 
paper books under pen names. A few hard- 
cover publishers have had to accept less 
than 50 per cent split on reprints in order 
to hold their authors in line. 


For the upper-class writers, hard-cover 
publishing, with its book club allure, is still 
the best deal. My guess is that hard-cover 
publishers will hold most of the country’s 
top name writers. But the middle-class 
writers—in the $1,000 to $2,000 advance 
category—will pull away. And the lower- 
class writers ——the pulpateers — will find 
enough small paper-book publishers to keep 
them fed. 


Some bookstores are hard hit. Gift, toy 
and stationery departments are of increas- 
ing importance. Other bookstores (the big- 
city, 100 per cent bookstores) do not recog- 
nize paper-bound books as a trade detri- 
ment. “Paper-book customers were only 
newsstand buyers. to begin with, not book 
buyers,” they say. I feel that smart readers 
know that most $2.50 and $3.50 novels can 
be bought for 25c or 35c if they are willing 
to wait until a few months after publica- 
tion. Some hard-cover publishers hold off 
the reprinter for one year. But others don’t 
choose to wait that long. 


Some of these developments are not 
good for hard-cover publishers and book- 
sellers, but viewed objectively they are a 
good thing, I feel, for the public. In time 
the public will turn entirely to the news- 
stand for entertainment and will depend 
upon the hard-cover publishers—who will 
certainly shrink in number—for the type of 
book worth stowing away on the bookshelf. 


Non-fiction so far has been poorly ex- 
ploited on the newsstands since it does not 
lend itself readily to eye-catching covers, 
the selling-handle in paper books. This past 
season only 10 per cent of all paper books 
were non-fiction. But if sales of hard-cover 
books are any indication of a trend, this 
percentage will increase in the years to 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Rho nh tedRa op ders th ddes Caches CIGKawEee GONE 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever though what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first ‘ 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the Charactens’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Is the script words; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic? 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the rst three 
pages down to a half page? 


Ts the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thonsands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


e 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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come, but with accent still on entertain. 
ment value. Educational books, such as the 
Mentor Books, though slow moving, will 
become the stable perennials of paper-book 
publishing. Exciting adventure stories, per- 
sonal memoirs, popular biographies and the 
like will certainly be on the increase—thus 
further reducing the hard-cover publisher 
to a position of secondary importance in 
the commercial sense, but at the same time 
enhancing his prestige as a publisher of 
books worth remembering and worth pay- 
ing good money for. 

If it is true, as Harper’s states, that “the 
net profit on regular sales of general books 
is non-existent,” then the time has certainly 
come for Harper and other old-guard pub- 
lishers to clean house. Knopf states in PW: 
“Without subsidiary rights there would be 
no profits.” If this philosophy is to prevail, 
with the original paperback publishers lur- 
ing the reprinters into their own pastures, 
there will soon be no hard-cover publishing. 
Fortunately, these cynics are still in the mi- 
nority. Prentice-Hall, an aggressive, com- 
mercial hard-cover house, says paper-book 
reprint income is not essential but is nice to 
have. McGraw-Hill, one of the world’s 
most successful publishing ventures, says 
the same. Many other top houses have suf- 
ficient faith in their operations to believe it 
possible to survive independent of paper- 
book subsidies. 

Do I have to write sex and violence to sell 
paper-book originals? 

The answer is: if you want to sel] the 
easy way, YES. Many of our country’s fore- 
most publishing ventures started with sex 
and grew out of it. Remember that original 
paper books are just starting out. They are 
getting a foothold and the strongest foot- 
hold a publisher can get is in the emotions 
of the average reader. There are many suc- 
cessful reprints in 25c and 35c editions that 
contain sex and violence only in the 
amounts that one finds in daily life. If 
they sell as reprints, they can also be sold 
as originals. 

Should I get into the original paperback 
field? 

If it’s literature you’re producing, your 
best market is the hard-cover publisher. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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GRAMMAK ANU KEFERENCE 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary.. 3.00 
Dict. of Modern English Usage.. 3.25 

H.W. Fowler 


Dictionary of Thoughts ......... 4.95 
English Soapaaee A eae own 1.50 
some Cc. 
Fundamentals rf , oe Writing. . 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 
Plagiarism and Originality ...... 5.00 
Protection and Marketing of 
iterary Property .......... . 08 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of Clear Writing ..... 3.50 
sunning 
Roget’s Thesarus ........ 1.50 
Western Words .......... . 3.00 
The Word Bank ......... 3.50 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning .......... 3.50 
a oe to Cartooning . 1,00 
‘4 
Editorial Cartooning ... 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags ............ 2.00 
Cartoon Sionetibents 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 


Soderman & O’Connel 

Mystery Fiction ................ 2.50 
Marie Rodell 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Burack. : 2.75 
JUVENILE WRIT ING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 


Will Herman 
wee pote for Boys and Girls 3.00 


Fer: 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 
hitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Waiting & Marketi 50%, 
George Bird a “ei 
Writing Nou-fiction ............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Technique in Article Writing. . 
Robeson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


(0) 











MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 1.00 

Writer’s Market ................ 3.50 
Mathieu @ Jones 

The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook...... 50 

NOVEL WRITING 

Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.75 
Burac 

How to Write A Novel ......... 3.50 
Komroff 

How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodford 

Technique of the Novel ......... 2.00 
Uzzell 

PLAYWRITING 

a iting So for Broadway ....... 2.00 

neue on Playwriting ......... 2.00 
Joseph Niggli 

Technique of seveongiey 

Writing, Soa uanlon® ae 

Write that Play Sein as ap aaah Gc 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 

Writing For The Screen ........ 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 2.50 
Foster-Harris 

101 Plots Used & Abused ........ 1,25 

‘oung 

Story Plotting Simplified ........ 2.50 
Heath 

36 Dramatic Situations .......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices ...... 3.50 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 


Cone Ripping Dictionary... 2.50 
lement Woo 
First Principles of Verse ........ 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry ...... 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged 00 Dictionary 3.50 


Clement Woo 
Verse Writing Simplified ........ 1.50 
obert K. Bueli 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Card Verse, Barr ............ .00 
Writing Light Verse ............ 2.00 
ichard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Television Writing ............. 3.75 
_ Robert S. Greene 
Writing for Television .......... 4.75 


Eric Heath 


Books listed below are selected 
by Writer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
Sold on a ten-day money-back 
agreement. Special offer 
below good only during August 
and September, 1952 . 








SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers z ” 
Narrative Technique ........... 
Thomas Uzzell 


Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
Tremaine 
RE Sea ccvetnccevss 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 
Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
eee a $3.50 
ert Smith _. 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 
‘am pbell 
Writing the Confession Story .... 2.50 
Collet 
OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
ot le er 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 
Call It Experience ............. 3.50 
Erskine Caldwell 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins .......... 3.75 
Oo“; 1. Creative Writing ...... 2.95 
er H. Garrison 
The av a Fee 5.65 
Wolseley 
111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
ae Oe eae 3.00 
Jack vrepaeet 
Writer’s Anthology ............. 1.50 
Paul Haines 
Writers Help Yourselves ........ 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn ........ 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 
W. Somerset 
Writing of Biography ........... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction ......... 3.50 
A. S. Hoffman 
Writers’ Paper Kit ............. 6.20 
Writing—I “4 to Printed Page... 6.95 
Glen Gundell 
ere 2.75 


Scott Meredith 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12 St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
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- Feels eae e tenet Gait. His standards today for literary fiction are 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name | ¢xceedingly high so that if a first novel is 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New | taken on for serious trade book promotion, 


oo by nagy A ial Toate Hate tone ‘sve; | it’s a pretty safe bet for a successful sale, 


10,000 copies. with a book club selection not unlikely. 
Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales If you’re producing commercial fiction, 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. look around you. Pulps pay bottom rates 


Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- ‘ ° ; 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author on the fiction totem pole and fill up space 


of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- with reprint stuff that they have in the 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own files. Hard-cover publishers give you $1,000 
and collaborative. = : ae. : 

and then take half your reprint money in 


stories, 3.000 words or ieee Sales effer if sak | return. Their retail prices are entirely out 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further of line with the value of the merchandise 
70.000 Fs.00; Bora 980 . a they offer in the lending library category, 
books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; and some of them need paperback reprint 


“How to Publish Profitably”’ (paper) $1.00; income for their very existence. On the 


“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. | other hand, the three or four big firms now 
RICHARD TOOKER doing paperback originals earn as much 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona for the writer as $25,000 a book. They have 





100,000 newsstand outlets. Last year 231,- 
000,000 copies of 972 titles were sold to 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT 37,000,000 readers. Are you waiting to be 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- pushed? | 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, | 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 














Mystery Writers Lament 
FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS The greatest mystery I ever wrote, 

















For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. Is gathering dust on the shelf. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if . raha = ° 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. When it came to explaining whodunit 
ne eee I wasn’t quite sure myself. 
~5b. 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. R. Stanley Smith 
WwW R | T aa § '@) N G y ? Whodunits are great fun to read; 
Magazine For Songwriters To write them—Nosiree. 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest ° ° 
Songsharks Exposed! I tried and found it murder, so 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW Whydoits mine will be. 
WD Broadway ‘New’ York 19, N.Y . - 
— - Riaclebod Dorothy M. Kukla 








FREE!! FREE!! FREE!! 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal ay —ny & - pwotene Ps 
salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fi 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, new Jersey 








ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request I am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to complete 
story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instructions. The training is entirely personal, sulted to each individual ORT 


and_ covers 3 period of 3 months.* My Senaue booklet By i os G THE SHORT ery STORY, and book, SHOR 
SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled studen hs’ instruction only $10 
SELL YOUR SHORT- ms ye Se SERIALS, ARTICLES, ‘CoLUMNs, POEMS: Reading oa handling fees: $2 up to 1,500 


words; $1 per 1,000 w: reafter; novels, $10 $1 
AUTHOR: ST ECTING UE SELLS THE SHORT Storr, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent Pe. ©. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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~ | # COMPETENT HELP versus 


ile, 


: USELESS FLATTERY 











ace 
the 
100 Only competent help will enable you to find the way to the editor’s 
in checkbook. I’m sure you'll agree that frank, candid criticism and help 
ut can shorten your apprenticeship and save you many years of heartbreak- 
ise ing disappointments. But there is much flattery being sold as criticism. 
ry, Read these excerpts from a typical letter: 
.. “I sent the story to — — — — — . The things he said about it sure . 
ce . ‘ ‘ age 
puffed up my ego. According to him, there were beautiful passages in it, 
ged and the script needed no reworking. Boy did I feel good. Didn’t an “expert” 
ch tell me I had written a masterpiece? I sent it out to market, confident I 
ve would have a check for it by return mail... . When the manuscript came 
l,- bouncing back with disgusting regularity, it dawned on me that I had ex- 
to changed twelve bucks for a letter full of useless praise and flattery.” 
be And now read this letter from a satisfied client: 
“You are some man! You certainly “tore off my hide in chunks.” How- 
ever, I’m still smiling, even though I have had to pin up the corners of my 
” mouth. I’ve been helped greatly by your constructive criticisms and sugges- 


tions. I’m enjoying my work with you, and am learning things that are 
absolutely priceless.” 

If you are tired of wasting time and money with incompetent flatterers; 
If you are sincere in your desire to sell what you write, and are willing to 
work along carefully planned lines, let me hear from you. I'll send you my 
FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a 
selling writer, or it won’t cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Literary imagination is the professional writer’s most prized possession. Without it, 
he knows that no amount of technique, no amount of skill in weaving words can make a 
story as good as it can be. Every writer—no matter in what field he works—must use and 
develop his imagination. Scores of books on writing technique have been published, yet 
not one of them has dealt with the writer’s most important asset—his imagination. 


A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will become curious 
about people, places, and events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You will discover 
untapped resources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you— your manuscripts will become salable. 





To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at 


$1.00 a copy. 











GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU ¢ CALIFORNIA 

















The Quickest Way to 


WRITING SUCCESS 


HEN I REVISE your 

manuscript, obviously the 

initial purpose is to make 
it salable. But you want more 
than expert help in rebuilding 
your stories—you want the ability 
to write them unaided. My assis- 
tance is designed to give you that 
ability. 

I show by actual demonstration how your errors can 
be corrected, so that you will not continue copying them 
and incorporating them into each new manuscript you 
write. The result is not ghost writing — it is still your 
own. I nave merely said the things you were saying, but 
I have said them more effectively by using proper 
techniques. 

This type of instruction is graphic, it is concrete, it 
eliminates useless discussions about writing and directs 
itself to your problem. Ultimately, it gives you indepen- 
dence and enables you to write without assistance. 

I also provide corrective criticism for those who have 
advanced far enough to make their own revisions. 


Write today for my free brochure entitled "Literary Help.” 
It describes my services and tells how we get started. 





ANNOUNCEMENT: 


I have moved into a seaside studio, where the seclusion enables me to do 
your work with greater ease, efficiency and speed. Personal interviews are 
not granted during the five days I spend doing manuscript work, but | am 
in Hollywood one day a week to talk with clients who have requested 
appointments. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 

















